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PREFACE 


A bulletin published by the Indiana Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in August, 1952, tells the story of 
the activities of that organization, beginning in the fall of 
1951, to disseminate the Life Adjustment Education Pro- 
gram among the school people of the state and to get them 
interested in ways in which schools might improve their 
offerings. The slogan used to stimulate this interest was: 
Make the courses studied by boys and girls more meaningful 
to them. Workshop conferences were held in October, 1951; 
April, 1952; October, 1952; and April, 1953. Regional meet- 
ings were held during the winter and spring of 1952 and 1953. 


All of these meetings were directed toward two ob- 
jectives: (1) to determine the main problems faced by schools 
in making education more meaningful; and (2) to discover 
evidences that schools are contributing to the Life Adjustment 
Education Program. The 14 regional meetings in the winter 
and the spring of 1953 were for the special purpose of bring- 
ing together promising curriculum practices in the secondary 
schools of the state. The committee responsible for each of 
these regional meetings was charged with the task of bring- 
ing to the April 17th meeting of the Association, at Ball 
State Teachers College in Muncie, the best of the curriculum 
practices that had been presented at its regional meeting. 


As an incentive for schools to “put their best foot for- 
ward,” Dean Wendell W. Wright of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, promised the Curriculum Committee of 
the Association that the School of Education would devote 
one of its 1954 bulletins to the publications of promising cur- 
riculum practices in Indiana. This promise was made known 
to the committees in charge of the area meetings and to those 
who participated in them. 


The April 17th meeting at Muncie was devoted to the 
presentation of the reports from the regional meetings. The 
participants were assigned to subject-area groups to whom 
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were submitted the course descriptions that had been judged 
worthy of consideration. Each subject area group decided 
which descriptions should be recommended for inclusion in 
the bulletin. Those descriptions which were deemed suf- 
ficiently presentable were turned over to the chairman of 
the Curriculum Committee. The chairman of the regional 
committees took it upon themselves to solicit fuller descrip- 
tions of those courses which had been submitted in too brief 
form and to ask for additional ones, which were then mailed 
to the chairman of the Curriculum Committee. 


Dr. Donald L. Simon, Principal of Bloomington High 
School, and Dr. Arthur Hoppe of the faculty of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, together with Dr. Carl 
G. F. Franzén, chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the 
Principals Association, were asked to be the committee to 
screen the course descriptions which had been submitted and 
to edit those selected for publication. 


The Curriculum Committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to Dean Wright for the opportunity to present to the 
secondary schools of the state promising curriculum practices 
to implement the Life Adjustment Education Program. It is 
its hope that this bulletin will do four things: (1) demon- 
strate how education can be made more meaningful for boys 
and girls; (2) encourage schools to try out some of these 
things themselves; (3) stimulate schools which are already 
doing work along this line to publicize their good deeds; and 
(4) encourage inter-school visiting on the part of teachers 
and administrators. If enough additional materials of this 
sort are made available, it may be possible to publish a second 
bulletin of commendable curriculum practices. 


In conclusion, the Committee wishes to thank all of those 
schools which submitted descriptions. Not all contributions 
could be published because of the limited size of the bulletin. 
The method of selection is described in the study itself. 


If a second bulletin is issued, it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that schools which are not represented in the pres- 
ent bulletin will submit descriptions of meaningful courses 
offered in their schools. It would also be desirable to include 
greater coverage, because there are certain areas, such as 
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science, agriculture, music, art, industrial arts, and foreign 
languages, that should have fuller treatment. 


The Curriculum Committee of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 


Alvin W. Ahrens, Principal, Veedersburg High 


School 

Milton Brice, Principal, Short High School, 
Liberty 

George Brown, Principal, Emerson High School, 
Gary 


James Conver, Principal, Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute 

John C. Curry, Principal, Delphi High School 

C. Emmett Eiler, Assistant Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction 

M. Curtis Howd, Principal, Burris School 
Muncie 

B. C. Lawson, Professor of Education, Purdue 
University 

Glenn Robb, Principal, Ligonier High School 

Donald M. Sharpe, Director of Student Teach- 
ing, Indiana State Teachers College 

Donald L. Simon, Principal, Bloomington High 
School 

Carl G. F. Franzén, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Indiana University, Chairman 
of the Committee 











CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


It is the intention of the Indiana Association of Secondary 
School Principals to stimulate curriculum improvement in 
schools throughout the state. One method represented in this 
bulletin is to spread information about schools that are already 
doing good things in the way of experimentation and explora- 
tion. 

The Principals Association is grateful to those schools 
and persons who sent in various materials and described the 
activities which appear in these pages. But this is just a 
beginning. Without any question there are other good things 
going on in the state which have not yet come to the attention 
of this committee. 


It is not possible to include here promising practices in 
operation in all aspects of the public school program, in all 
the subject areas, and in all the schools. The curriculum com- 
mittee requested all the high school principals in the state 
to submit reports of desirable practices in their schools. Some 
responded in detail, some responded briefly, some in outline 
form, some did not respond at all. Even among those items 
which were turned in, the committee was forced for practical 
reasons to make certain selections. Each report was read 
and appraised by each member of the committee; then the 
independent ratings were compared, and any differences were 
discussed and reconciled. The following numerical appraisal 
system was used for the procedure. 


1. Ideas that are considered first rate, showing notable 
ingenuity at the leading edge of good things happen- 
ing in good schools, and therefore highly deserving 
of study and adaptation 

2. Unusual ideas, in that they are not found in general 
practice, yet are well accepted theoretically and are 
deserving of study and adaptation 

3. Ideas which are generally accepted and rather wide- 
spread in practice, and are therefore worthy of study 
and adaptation by the “less modern” school 
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4. Mediocre ideas or practices which are not worth 
special note or encouragement, except possibly as 
next steps for only the most backward schools 


x. Ideas that are difficult to understand because of the 
nature of the report itself (e. g. unorganized or con- 
fusing), and that are therefore difficult to appraise 
except on a most tentative basis 

y. Ideas that are difficult to understand because the 
report is too general or too brief, and that are there- 
fore difficult to estimate except on a tentative basis 

In selecting items to be included in this bulletin, the com- 
mittee tended to favor those that seemed to fit the description 
of Rating 1 or Rating 2 in the Appraisal System. Occasion- 
ally Rating 3 items were included, especially if there was a 
dearth of materials in a particular subject area. 

The editors have no intention of suggesting that partic- 
ular importance attaches to certain of the promising practices 
presented and not to others. The value of such activities de- 
pends greatly on the people who have undertaken them or are 
considering using them—on the nature of their school pro- 
gram, their resources, their personnel, and other circumstances 
in the entire school community. What is of particular interest 
to one school group may not attract another at all. What 
might be an insignificant undertaking for one school might 
be all that another could possibly attempt with any hope of 
success. And success is important in these matters. A great 
success is better than a small one, but a small success is far 
better than none at all. Great or small, curriculum changes 
suggest at least three things to be remembered: 


1. The personal and cooperative search for newer and 
better ways of helping youngsters learn is an exhilarating 
professional experience for those who engage in it. School 
people who conscientiously experiment and explore for cur- 
riculum improvement grow, themselves, in the process. Almost 
certainly, they become more effective teachers or supervisors 
or administrators thereafter. 

2. Change alone does not necessarily mean improve- 
ment. Even a cursory survey of changes in education over 
the past 50 or 100 years reveals many which have since been 
identified as mistakes. 

3. Every curriculum project or experiment, however 
large or small, needs careful and continuous evaluation. 
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Deliberate and searching analysis of curriculum changes will 
help determine the extent to which original objectives are 
actually being accomplished. This should be a measure of the 
degree to which the change represents improvement. 


More examples of promising practices were disclosed in 
some areas of the school program than in others. Numerous 
interesting projects were reported in guidance, social studies, 
and language arts. Several programs were described in health 
and physical education, homemaking, mathematics, and 
science, as well as in such extracurricular activities as as- 
semblies, hosteling, school government, trips, and tours. With 
an occasional exception, there was almost no mention of activ- 
ity in agriculture, art, business education, foreign language, 
industrial arts, or music. 

It is important, of course, that educational experiences 
for youngsters be improved in all areas of the school program. 
All teachers should be encouraged to experiment and explore 
new avenues for curriculum improvement. Those who take 
up the challenge should have such efforts facilitated by the 
school administration. Time in the school day is needed for 
the extra planning and study required; additional books, 
materials, and clerical help may be of critical importance. 
The entire faculty, the parents, and others need to be informed 
constantly of any experimental activities underway, so that 
such activities may have a better chance for gaining under- 
standing and cooperative support. 

Those who explore new possibilities in content or method 
or organization should formulate carefully the hunches by 
which they proceed and the purposes of their activities. Care- 
ful attention should be paid to the total framework of the new 
effort. The research design, the procedures, and any instru- 
ments which may be developed in the experiments should 
meet those exacting requirements of scientific research which 
are consistent with the total situation of the activities. 

Improvements in knowledge and operation of scientific 
research may well go hand in hand with improvement of the 
instructional program. The important thing is that school 
people try to improve, that they deliberately seek out problems 
and diligently search for solutions. Great or small, all 


such efforts toward curriculum improvement are praise- 
worthy. 
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The following descriptions are offered for whatever help 
they may provide school people who may wish to study their 
potentialities, possibly adapt them to meet new and different 
situations, or spring from them to new levels of imagination 
in effecting instructional improvements in their own schools. 
For further details and more recent developments, the reader 
may correspond with: or contact personally the various schools 
involved. If these descriptions stimulate some school people 
to visit other teachers and other schools, it is entirely possible 
that more and better curriculum improvement may occur in 
Indiana schools. 





CHAPTER II 
SUBJECT AREAS 


A majority of the descriptions sent in fell in the sub- 
ject areas. The descriptions included here are representative 
of these. 


ART 


The Palette Club 
Kokomo High School 


An exciting program in art has been under way in 
Kokomo High School for several years. The major activities 
center about a Palette Club, and the club experiences dove- 
tail with classwork in art at various points. The students 
are provided many opportunities to learn more about art, to 
be of service to the school and community, and to prepare 
themselves better for effective daily living. 

One project the art students engaged in was the paint- 
ing of Hallowe’en designs on store windows in the business 
district of the city. Through the Chamber of Commerce, var- 
ious merchants and business establishments were asked if 
they would like their windows decorated by the art students. 
After the windows were engaged, the youngsters decided 
which ones they wanted to paint and chose their partners. 
Then, as part of classwork in art, they planned the designs 
for the paintings, being careful to relate them to the merchan- 
dise display in the show windows. These plans had to be 
approved by the merchant and also by the art teacher who 
graded each one. Poster paints, brushes, plastic spoons, and 
all necessary equipment had to be purchased by the students. 
Most of the actual painting was done during the two days 
of the State Teachers Association meeting. The designs often 
showed familiar characters from nursery rhymes and chil- 
dren’s stories, plus the witches, black cats, jack-o-lanterns, 
barbaric and civilized masks, the wise old owl, and the harvest 
moon hidden behind crisp shocks of fodder. Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs were emphasized one season; the Ten 
Little Indians another. During the first year of this enter- 
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prise, the students engaged 37 store windows; three years 
later the number had risen to 97 windows. Each year new 
people ask to have their windows painted. 


One method which the students found very effective was 
to outline everything in the pictures with white paint and 
then fill in with color. They kept the paint thick so it would 
not run down the window or let a great deal of light through 
at night. 

As the painting was in progress, people often stopped to 
watch, to lend a word of praise, and even to apply a few 
strokes of their own to the developing pictures. They agreed 
that it was a fine thing for the students to do, that it served 
to substitute wholesale artistic appreciations for the thought- 
less vandalism which frequently occurs during the Hallowe’en 
season. The teams which were able to complete their work 
early visited the others and often helped them finish. Some 
of the youngsters took pictures of their windows. Many 
brought their relatives and friends to inspect their work. 

When all the pictures were completed, the art teacher 
and her students toured the business district-to see the final 
paintings, and the teacher graded each one in turn. 

As each window was completed, the merchant was asked 
to inspect the paintings for himself and to estimate what he 
considered to be a fair price for it. Five dollars was an 
average sum for a small window, $10 for a medium one, and 
$15 for a large window. After careful inventory, the art 
students estimated that expenses amounted to about $80, while 
they took in $481 on the project. All the money received was 
put into the Pallette Club treasury, where it was used to 
purchase art equipment and supplies and to support certain 
activities of the club. 

The students used their club money very sensibly. They 
made donations to a number of worthy organizations. They 
gave gifts to speakers on their programs and prizes for paint- 
ings, held teas and parties, decorated the school for Christmas, 
helped build a shelter for the Humane Society, supplied a 
heater for the caretaker’s room, renovated their own art 
room at school, contributed art books to the library, financed 
a $200 art scholarship, and, perhaps the most remarkable 
thing, helped make life much more worth-while for an un- 
fortunately crippled elderly woman who all her life had 
wanted to paint. The art students presented her with the 
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necessary materials and supplies, offered friendly encourage- 
ment, paid her membership dues in various art associations, 
helped her meet others also interested in painting, and eventu- 
ally saw her art products recognized by competent critics. 

Experiences such as these are live and warm and human. 
A community where such things happen is a better community 
afterward. School students who participated in activities of 
this sort have rich opportunities to learn about goodness and 
beauty in people and in the world. This is a high type of 
life adjustment. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business Problems 
Lincoln High School, Vincennes 


The major purpose of a course “Business Problems” at 
Lincoln High School, in Vincennes, is to contribute to in- 
telligent economic citizenship through a study of business. 
Juniors and seniors preparing to leave high school acquire 
through their study a knowledge and understanding of many 
business problems and responsibilities found outside the class- 
rooms. It is of lasting value to them in their family, personal, 
and community lives. 

The course is organized as a course in consumer education 
and one in business administration. It deals extensively 
with the commonsense problems of everyday living and is 
treated in terms of a student’s actual experiences. Since var- 
ious fields of business knowledge are explored, students obtain 
a better understanding of their own abilities and aptitudes as 
they pertain to business occupations. 


Effort is made to prepare the students to appreciate 
the meaning and functions of money and to understand how 
to manage personal finances. They are taught that a definite 
plan must be made and then followed—a plan known as 2 
budget. They soon discover that expenditures require careful 
planning in advance, or money may not be available to pay 
for them. Students are shown how to set up a spending pro- 
gram for an income of perhaps $75 per week. The amount to be 
saved is planned first, since it is fairly easy to ascertain the 
allowances for regular expenses, such as rent and food. Ir- 
regular expenses are more difficult to estimate, but an effort 
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should be made to estimate them as accurately as possible, 
so that allowances can be made for them. Students are taught 
not only the importance of the habit of saving early in life, 
but also the elementary principles involved in investing money 
wisely. 

When the students know the meaning and functions of 
money, it is important that they understand how to make in- 
telligent use of consumer banking services. The important 
services of the bank are discussed, such as opening a bank 
account, opening a checking account, writing checks, en- 
dorsing checks, stopping payment on checks, reconciling the 
bank statement, the metered check system, and other phases 
of bank services. 4 


“A penny saved is a penny earned,” Benjamin Franklin 
stated years ago, but the penny earned today has many de- 
ductions. In some cases, when a rather expensive article must 
be bought, such as a refrigerator or washing machine, the 
buyer must apply for credit. This program teaches the under- 
standing of how to utilize credit wisely in the management 
of personal finances and to appreciate the function of credit 
in business. It emphasizes and provides the basic understand- 
ing of-all types of credit practices and procedures; for ex- 
ample, installment buying, small loans, open accounts, and 
conditional sales contracts. 

Similarly, almost everyone has some money. The thrifty 
person plans the use of his money so that it will give him 
what he wants most. The student in this course comes to 
understand the general principles of consumer spending for 
business goods and services so that he will spend for the 
things he really wants and needs and can afford to buy. 

The ownership of anything is accompanied by risks, 
thus the need for insurance. Students are helped to under- 
stand the major types of insurance, with methods of select- 
ing the proper type of insurance. They are shown how insur- 
ance protects the individual from risks of loss of earning 
power or loss of property. Insurance certainly can not prevent 
these losses, but it can and does provide a means by which 
the cost of these losses can be shared by a large group of 
people. 

The course stresses the necessity of being a good buyer. 
Wise buying requires careful planning. Buyers need adequate 
and reliable information, and such information may be had 
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from many media of advertising and from a knowledge of 
how to interpret labels. 

The students become acquainted with the many schemes 
that swindlers promote. They interview the secretary of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, where they are informed that 
such agencies as the Better Business Bureau can take steps 
to stop the swindler’s schemes. The students learn to pro- 
tect themselves through consumer groups, professional organi- 
zations, seals of approval, and publicity. 

In order to assist youngsters in getting and holding a 
job, they are shown how to plan a campaign for doing that 
very thing. They consider analytically the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. They discover that an employer 
wants to hire people who fit into his organization and earn 
their pay. An employee should seek a job that will give him 
personal satisfaction. They learn that the success of any 
organization which employs people depends as much on the 
cooperation, efficiency, and loyalty of its employees as it 
does upon anything else. The student, therefore, soon discov- 
ers that the federal government established by law the right 
of employees to join labor unions of their own choice and to 
bargain as a group with employers in making agreements 
governing employment problems. 

The course has been organized to help boys and girls 
understand better the importance of choosing the right voca- 
tion. Many visual aids and field projects are used to stimulate 
discussion. For example, after the students had taken advan- 
tage of every opportunity to visit factories and to contact 
merchants and professional men and women, they selected two 
industries and studied the administrational chart of organiza- 
tion within each industry. Then they discussed the respon- 
sibilities of each group of managerial and section heads down 
to the lesser skilled task of maintenance. 

Some one in authority from one of the chosen industries 
was invited to visit the class, and together they discussed 
the turnover in these industries, seasonal help, and the train- 
ing necessary for employment in diversified levels. The 
students learned the number of openings that could normally 
be expected during a year of reasonable production and the 
number of “extra features” given to each employee as regular 
benefits of full-time employment, both as a beginner and as 
an employee of longer service. They were acquainted with the 
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fact that large businesses have a personnel director whose 
work it is to study the duties of various jobs and to select 
properly qualified people for those jobs. 

Lastly, this course in business problems helps students 
appreciate the personal responsibilities of economic citizenship 
in our national life. Since they are experiencing international 
tensions and conflicts at the present time, it is only fitting 
that they should understand how war and other related activi- 
ties are paid for. It is necessary, therefore, to explain to them 
that the government maintains schools, builds streets and 
roads, delivers mail, provides police and fire protection, and 
in other ways renders services that the individual could not 
provide so inexpensively for himself, besides financing the 
army, navy, and air forces used to defend our country. Stu- 
dents are taught to understand that the citizens determine 
what government services shall be provided and how they 
shall be supported. This is business education in a real 
and practical sense. It provides sure acquaintance for many 
youngsters with business and economic problems which are 
definitely part of their everyday lives. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Heredity and Social Hygiene 


Evansville Public Schools 


The following lesson outlines were prepared to implement 
the social hygiene unit in the Evansville public high school 
health and safety course required of all students in the 
eleventh grade. The content is based upon that suggested in 
the Indiana State Course of Study for Health and Safety Edu- 
cation and is adapted to meet the needs of youth on the 
senior high school level. 


Sex education in the school program, thus far, has not 
been a planned, integrated program from kindergarten 
through grade 12, although this would be desirable. Some 
good instruction has always been given in science, health, and 
certain phases of homemaking and citizenship. But in these, 
instruction usually has been generalized, fragmentary, too 
evasive, and remote from the real needs of youth. Guidance 
efforts usually have been corrective rather than preventive. 
The services of visiting social hygiene lecturers, who have 
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been scheduled usually once each year in the several high 
schools, have not been considered satisfactory in themselves. 
Discussion in small classroom groups, related to and integrated 
with regular planned instruction under regular teachers, is 
considered better educational practice. 

Appropriate sex information, attitudes, and behavior 
are too important to the individual and to the welfare of the 
community to be neglected by the school. Delinquency (adult 
as well as juvenile), broken home life, and the existence of 
serious problems of vice and social disease emphasize the 
cooperative responsibility of the school with the home and 
other community agencies. 

In the development of the present program, a lay ad- 
visory committee including representation from the local 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the Vanderburgh County Medical Association, 
and the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious groups has 
given the school social hygiene committee valuable guidance. 
With cooperation of capable teachers, school nurses, and 
school medical advisers, and of the school guidance department 
and community agencies we may, in the health and safety 
course, make a contribution to a developing social hygiene 
program. The first lesson in the program was as follows: 


LESSON I 
(One Day) 


THE NEED FOR SOCIAL HYGIENE INSTRUCTION 


Purposes 
1. To guide the adolescent into true social concepts of sex as a 
vital constructive force in human society. 
2. Tio develop in the student a keen sense of responsibility toward 
the social groups of which he is a member. 
3. To lead students to appreciate the need for correct sex instruc- 
tion as future homemakers, parents, and citizens. 


Content 


A. Meaning of Social Hygiene 

1. Social hygiene concerns itself with the health problems of 
society, just as personal hygiene relates to the individual. 

2. The problems of social hygiene include crime and delin- 
quency, poverty, disease, housing, immorality, liquor and 
drugs, recreation, social etiquette. 

3. In the unit on social hygiene, main emphasis will be placed 
upon the relations between the sexes, since other subjects 
in the curriculum emphasize other social problems. 

4. “The general aim of social hygiene is to develop, in the 
best possible manner, the physical, mental, moral, and social 
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aspects of life as they affect society and the individual so 
that Ss health of society and the individual shall be im- 
proved.” 


B. Meaning and Significance of Sex 


1. 


Sex involves the psychology of habits, of interests, of feel- 
ings and emotions as differentiated in man and woman— 
all important in establishing the pattern of human culture 
and the forces promoting social growth and improvement. 
Biological (physical and functional) differences in the 
sexes is but one of many important aspects of sex; in 
humankind it is a serious error to consider sex differentia- 
tion on the basis of biological, physiological, anatomical, or 
even hygienic aspects alone. 

Sex is a powerful drive, the strongest of all—urging the 
individual on to action and achievement. 

With proper understanding and a wholesome point of view, 
the influence of the sex impulse will be toWard richer, hap- 
pier, more successful living. 

Sex is a strong urge that interests men and women in 
one another, a physical and emotional force forming a 
bond of attraction and a marriage bond. 

Sex insures the continuance of life from one generation to 
another. 


Sex education, therefore, is a matter of psychology and of 
character development rather than a matter of imparting 
anatomical, physiological, or pathological information which, 
important as it is, must be secondary in emphasis. 

Sex education is education in both mental and social hygiene. 
On the adolescent level, sex education must be broadly 
defined as an introduction to the problems of life as they 


relate to friendship, love, courtship, marriage, and home- 
making. 


C. The Debasement of Sex 


1. 


It is unfortunate and destructive that the term “sex” has 
been so much considered in its antisocial expression—vice, 
venereal disease, intolerable “jokes,” tales, and corrupting 
literature. 

Chance information is often misinformation and the basis for 
wrong opinion and error. 

Immorality, vice, unhappy marriages, and broken homes 
are penalties for ignorance and low personal and social 
values related to the relationship of man and woman. 
Mistaken taboos on sex discussion place upon sex a label of 
evil, a distortion of meaning, a misemphasis encouraging 
misuse and lack of individual control. 

Sexual purity and balance is the keystone to high personal 
character, reputation, and respect among one’s followers. 


D. Necessity for Sex Education 


1, 
2. 


Sex education is essential because of the importance of the 
family relationship in our social order. There is need. 

It is needed to enable intelligence and concern to exercise 
control over biological heredity in order to improve human 
stock—which is more important than improving plant and 
animal species. 

Such instruction can strengthen social controls over environ- 
ment for the improvement of social inheritance. 
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4. It can enable the young man and young woman to attain 
the highest fulfillment of self-realization. 

5. The many evidences of violation of moral and legal codes are 
to be observed every day in the press. 


6. Understanding is essential to save young people from grave 
error in interest of better homemakers, parents, and citizens 
for the future—sound, healthy, clean-minded, and clean 
acting young men and women are the keystone of our 
a moe democratic social structure and the index of our 
uture. 


It will enable the individual to interpret behavior and avoid 


the unnatural and detrimental sex stimuli of unfavorable 
environment. 


=“ 


E. Sharing Responsibility for Sex Instruction 

1. Parents in home life must establish and maintain a pattern 
for acceptable behavior. 

2. The school shares responsibility with the home and church. 

3. Religious groups have an obligation to strengthen moral 
fiber. 

4. The individual himself has the responsibility for wise choice 
of decision and action. 

5. The community group is responsible. 

a. Limitations and restrictions in conduct—the mores and 
conventions developed by the social group. 
b. Laws and police enforcement. 

6. In a conflict between personal desires and group needs, 
obedience to, and respect for, social codes of conduct must 
be maintained. 

Suggestions 

1. As in succeeding lessons, the teacher will need to lead and 
control the class situation at all times. Assigned readings for 
pupils will be extremely limited for the present. Concern of the 
teacher to prepare himcelf for discussion leadership is essential. 

2. Continual emphasis must be mainly upon social and higher psy- 
chological aspects of sex rather than upon the commonly accepted 
physical significance. The social appeal and the finer elements 
to be differentiated in the character of each sex can be especially 
appreciated by the adolescent. 

3. Questions and activities such as these may well arise: 


a. List the individual responsibilities to society. Responses 
from class members can be tied in with points in the outline. 

b. How and why have mores and social restrictions originated ? 
Students may well be asked to identify and interpret these. 

ec. How have feminine characteristics influenced our culture? 
What is the influence of men? 


d. How has each sex influenced the other for good? Aside 
from biological considerations, what would the state of 
affairs be in an asexual world? Evaluate the divine plan 
for humankind. 


e. When is the time to be properly informed? Where in the 
school program ? 

f. Where and from whom would you seek information? 

g. What sources of information would you view with suspicion? 

h. What are your suggestions for a better school program? 

l. 


What are the criteria form wholesome, safe companionship? 
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j. How may desirable girl-boy relationships be provided and 
encouraged by the home, the school, the church, and the 
community ? 

4. It is very important that the positive, constructive influences of 
sex as a basic motive force in human achievement be appreciated. 

5. Conflict between selfish personal desires and social needs is an 
important discussion topic which should lead to the conclusion 
that what is best for society is best for the individual. 


The other lessons in the program were outlined in the 
same detail and covered the following topics: 


Lesson II. Our Transformation from Childhood 
to Adulthood (one day) 

Lesson III. Social Life of Adolescence (one day) 

Lesson IV. Falling in Love Intelligently (one 
day) 

Lesson V. Consideration of Heredity Factors 
(one day) 


Lessons VI-VII. Reproduction of the Human Species 
(two days) 
Lessons VIII-IX. Improving Moral Conduct (two days) 
Lesson X. “Question Box” Discussions with the 
School Physician and the School Nurse 
(one day) 
Lack of space made it necessary to omit the full descrip- 
tions of all the lessons; however, they may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Evansville public schools. 


Boys’ Physical Education 
Bloomington High School 


It is the underlying philosophy of the staff of the physical 
education department to keep constantly in mind that schools 
are preparing students to take their place in society as better 
citizens. The program is planned to fit the needs of the boys. 
Though the activities listed may seem repetitious, the reader 
must remember that all activities are broken down into simple 
fundamental movements that increase in difficulty as the boys 
gain in maturity. 

The program in the Junior Division follows the seasonal 
pattern and is adjusted to the facilities at hand. The program 
consists of the following activities: 

First Semester—Softball, soccer, flag football, volley ball, and 
basketball as athletic games. We have worked into the 
program hygienic inspection and have interwoven hori- 
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zontal bar work and tumbling with basketball. There are 
six self-testing events given each semester. 


Second Semester-—Basketball, volley ball, softball, and track 
and field as athletic games. Tumbling, springboard activi- 
ties, parallel bar, and horse are used this semester. Self- 
testing, posture work, hygienic inspections, and the 
weighing and measuring program still continue. 


The program for the Senior Division differs but slightly 
from that of the Junior Division. Speedball is substituted for 
soccer because of the carry-over with basketball and volley 
ball. Coeducational rhythmics are offered at this level. 


The students are organized into squads and depend large- 
ly on a student helper corps to assist in the functioning of 
classes. They assist in the squad teaching, keep records, and 
work with the squad cards and cumulative records as well as 
in the general functioning of the classes. The school laundry 
makes it possible to furnish each student a clean towel at each 
class session. The program is progressive in function, and 
significant records are kept, permitting instructors to grade 
the boys objectively as well as subjectively in their accomplish- 
ment. Much of this work must be done by student helpers 
using the squad cards and cumulative record cards. 


The intramural program is cared for after school and on 
Saturday by the recreation department, which is well organ- 
ized with a full-time director and several assistants. The 
whole program develops into an interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram which is for the better performers. This program em- 
braces football, cross country, wrestling, basketball, track and 
field, baseball, golf, and tennis on the varsity level as well as 
reserve schedules in football, basketball, wrestling, track, and 
baseball. 


Bloomington is fortunate in that it has an understanding 
board of school trustees and administration, the members of 
which see the necessity for purchasing the essential equipment 
and for providing adequate facilities to carry on a physical 
education program of the scope outlined. Most physical educa- 
tion and athletic equipment must be figured in long-term out- 
comes; consequently, an expenditure of this type is money 
well spent. 
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Girls’ Physical Education 
Bloomington High School 


Four objectives have been the basis for the Girl’s Physical 
Education Program at Bloomington High School: 


1. To have a program of activities which fits the inter- 
ests and needs of the students. 

2. To have a coordinated program of activities for simi- 
lar age groups. 

3. To have standards of program which are of high level 
quality. 

4. To inform students of what is expected of them as 
participants and what they may expect’from the pro- 
gram. 


Progressive activities are provided for each grade group: 
grades 7-8, grades 9-10, and grades 11-12. The school year is 
divided into four seasons of nine weeks each. During these 
nine-week periods instruction in fundamental skills of specific 
sports is offered and the rules of each game are taught. Two 
types of tests are given—written tests on rules, and practical 
tests in the skills involved in the sport. It is not enough mere- 
ly to play a game, but it is also important to know what 
makes up the game and how to play it well according to one’s 
ability. 

Progressive activities are taught in stunts and tumbling 
to develop agility, body control, flexibility, and coordination. 
Basic rhythmic activities are offered to give joyful experience 
in different forms of rhythmics, such as social dancing and 
folk and square dancing, which have carry-over value. Periodic 
posture examinations are given because it is important to a 
girl’s personality and well-being to have good posture. Not 
only is the student told about her posture, but she is shown 
her good points and her bad points and what to do about them 
relative to her physical well-being. 

The program is a flexible one. The concern of the staff 
is to have worth-while activities which cover a wide variety of 
areas and which aid each girl in developing and maintaining 
those qualities that will afford the optimal physical, mental, 
and social adjustment to her environment. It is desired that 
each girl enjoy physical education. Instruction is given in all 
phases of the program, with intermittent periods when girls 
choose their activities under supervision and guidance. 
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A complete record is kept of each girl in physical educa- 
tion. Grades are based on six main aspects: 


1. Written tests on rules of specific sports. 

2. Skill tests in specific sports, stunts, and tumbling. 

3. Attitude—including cooperation, spirit of play, lead- 
ership, followership, and citizenship. 

4. Participation—including contribution to class activi- 
ties and individual achievement or improvement in 
activities. 

5. Attendance—including being present in class and be- 
ing dressed properly for the activity. 

6. Hygienics—including having’ clean gym clothes and 
personal cleanliness. 


HOMEMAKING 


Bachelor’s Club 
Western High School, Russiaville 


This one-semester survey course was planned to fit the 
needs of sophomore, junior, and senior boys. The bachelors 
wanted to become more independent, since they would need 
to know how to take care of themselves “because our wives 
will probably work, too.” On this basis the course included 
clothing, foods, and sound business principles in the operation 
of the home. 

The first six weeks were used to study the selection and 
purchase of practical, serviceable, and attractive clothing; the 
mending, cleaning, and pressing of clothes; and the construc- 
tion of chef’s aprons which were entered as exhibits at the 
Farmer’s Institute. 


Ten weeks were spent learning how and why to buy food 
wisely ; planning, preparing, and serving simple meals; learn- 
ing about the elementary care of the home; and gaining an 
understanding of having healthful and economical meals. 

The bachelors showed avid interest during the two weeks 
spent studying sound business principles in the operation of 
the home. 

One of the most interesting and informative units was the 
one concerning color harmony in clothes. Using swatches of 
different colored fabrics, the bachelors chose colors which 
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looked well with their personality, coloring and build. Each 
one then proceeded to make a long-range plan for his own 
wardrobe. Advertisements were clipped from daily papers 
and plates were obtained from men’s clothing stores. Differ- 
ent kinds of lines suitable to each individual figure, color 
schemes, and the appropriate clothes for various occasions 
were discussed and illustrated. 


Family Living 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute 


The course in Family Living is designed to give high 
school students a more mature picture of family,life and to set 
up for them standards which will help to provide a healthful, 
happy life within the family. The course is open to junior and 
senior boys and girls (a one-term elective course). 

No textbook is used in the class, but a wide variety of 
techniques is employed in accomplishing desired objectives; 
among them, lectures by the teacher, open discussion, panels of 
students, field trips, guest speakers, films. The class work is 
divided among the following units: personality, venereal 
disease, sex education, alcoholism, mental health, courtship, 
marriage, religion, divorce, and leisure time activities. 

By the very nature of the course, extreme flexibility is 
required. Techniques vary with the personnel of the class. 
With most classes, however, the following special features are 
employed: 

As reading materials, a variety of magazines suitable for 
the family is provided for the use of students—Reader’s 
Digest, news magazines, Holiday, Parents’ Magazine, etc. The 
class is a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and all cur- 
rent and past selections are available to all students at any time 
during the course. An extensive file of clippings adaptable to 
the various units is maintained by the teacher and the class. 

In the line of community activities, the class has two stu- 
dent memberships in the Wabash Valley Lecture Club, the 
Terre Haute Civic Music Association, and the Terre Haute 
Community Theater. Students desiring to attend these func- 
tions draw by lot for use of the tickets. 


Field trips are numerous and varied. One all-day trip 
usually combines visits to the Indiana State Farm at Putnam- 
ville, the Indiana State Hospital at Indianapolis, the Indiana 
Boys’ School at Plainfield, the Indiana Girls’ School at Cler- 
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mont, and the Indiana School for the Deaf at Indianapolis, 
Time limits the group to visiting three of the above, and 
usually the students choose the three. The personnel of these 
institutions are most cooperative in helping to arrange these 
visits and in giving the students an informational and instruc- 
tive picture of the work being done and the problems involved. 
Local field trips include visits to the Florence Crittendon 
Home (a home for unmarried mothers), the Vigo County Poor 
Farm, and the Swope Art Gallery. Each semester the group 
goes to luncheon in one of the downtown hotel dining rooms in 
order to study under supervision the problems of etiquette, 
ordering from a menu, and tipping. 

Guest speakers are utilized to the fullest advantage. 
Among those who appear during the semester are the local 
public health nurse from the Venereal Disease Clinic; person- 
nel directors from the various large industries in Terre Haute; 
local attorneys, discussing the problems of divorce; local 
ministers or missionaries home from foreign fields, discussing 
the matter of religion. Students in the class who have had 
unusual opportunities, such as attendance at contests, sports 
events of national interest, etc., give the students the benefit 
of their experiences. Too, former students frequently ask to 
talk to the class to show how the work in the class has bene- 
fited them. 


Films are also used on such subjects as mental health, 
venereal disease, personality, etiquette, etc. The Indiana State 
Board of Health has been most cooperative in arranging for a 
number of special films. Travel films and slides are frequently 
shown by students, former students, and faculty members. 

Tests are also used, although their use is somewhat 
limited because of the expense involved. Each semester the 
class is administered the California Test of Personality, Sec- 
ondary, Form A, and the results are used for discussion pur- 
poses in the unit on personality. 

Since the objectives of the course, by their very nature, 
are definitely long-range objectives, it is somewhat difficult 
to measure the outcomes accurately. However, it is worthy of 
mention that so many of the former students express a desire 
to return to the class to impress upon the present students the 
worth-whileness of the course and the ways in which it has 
helped them in their own family life. 
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Family Life Education 
Evansville Public Schools 


A reorganized and concerted approach toward sex under- 
standings and wholesome family living attitudes is being un- 
dertaken in the Evansville public schools. Some instruction has 
always been given in science, health, and certain units in home- 
making and social studies courses. Much of this instruction has 
been generalized, fragmentary, evasive, and remote from the 
real needs of youth. Guidance efforts usually have been cor- 
rective rather than preventive. The use of visiting social hy- 
giene lecturers who have been scheduled more or less regularly 
in each of the high schools has not been considered satisfac- 
tory. Discussion in small classroom groups related to and 
integrated with regular planned instruction under qualified 
classroom teachers has been considered the better educational 
practice. 

The first organized classroom approach to instruction 
was made by the introduction of a course in family relations 
for girls and, later, of one in family living for both boys and 
girls. As a result of the active interest of the Evansville City 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the service of an able local physician was 
obtained for sex instruction in the girls’ family living class at 
Central High School, an experiment commended highly by stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. 


The opportunity to reach every student presented itself in 
the new one-semester health and safety course required of all 
students on the eleventh grade level. A social hygiene unit pro- 
vided for two weeks of instruction by carefully selected class- 
room teachers with the cooperation of the school nurses and 
local physicians. The social hygiene committee was guided in 
this work by a lay advisory committee representative of the 
Evansville City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Vanderburgh County 
Medical Association, and the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups. It was agreed that this social hygiene unit should 
be a step toward realization of an integrated program begin- 
ning with kindergarten and continuing through high school, 
with guidance and instruction in the various departments and 
subjects on all grade levels according to the needs of children 
in their particular stages of growth. 
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In its report to the Curriculum Commission, the commit- 
tee has been guided by these purposes: 


1. To present a plant for sex education not to be labeled 
as such, but which will be associated with, and related to, all 
other understandings, attitudes, and appreciations attendant 
upon the development of the child toward the highest and 
fullest potentialities of manhood and womanhood. 


2. To point out the instructional opportunities in the 
total program of the school to the end that all planning, guid- 
ance, and instructional resources may be integrated and effec- 
tively directed toward the development of character and social 
attitudes and habits. 


9 


3. To promote acceptance of the fact that sex education 
or social hygiene in its broader relationships and purposes is 
an inseparable part of an essential program of family life 
education—and that the home, school, and community must 
cooperate with complete understanding and agreement. 


4. To help bring into perfect focus all of the vital inter- 
ests and needs of childhood in every phase of development to 
the end that life adjustments may be made happily as boys 


and girls come face to face with the realities and problems 
of living. 


The committee does not presume to present a blue print 
or directive for a family life education program. It hopes that 
the thinking that has been done, and the suggestions, examples, 
and inferences which are presented, will be helpful and stimu- 
lating in the planning, in the course of study construction, and 
in the development of techniques and procedures necessary for 
an effective, integrated program. A suggested integrated pro- 
gram for family life education is given on pages 30 to 33. 


The committee does not suggest arbitrary or wholesale 
installation of a program for family life education. It believes 
that this program will be realized only as there is in the 
individual school and its community a readiness of interest 
and understanding on the part of parents and teachers. The 
committee recommends that every necessary curricular facility 
and opportunity be provided which will encourage the growth 
of this program in every department and phase of the Evans- 
ville public school curriculum. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Communication 
Crawfordsville High School 


At Crawfordsville High School the oral English course 
has no technical name, but goes by the title English III, the 
better-known English 10B. Prior to 1950 oral work had been 
placed in all regular English classes. The English department 
believed that, if a course in oral English could be presented in 
a separate semester with a licensed teacher and uniform pro- 
cedures, much more emphasis and time could be spent on 
grammar, composition, spelling, etc. in regular English classes 
and the students would be given an excellent English founda- 
tion for their senior high school years. 

The aim of the course is to “expose” all sophomores to a 
study stressing oral composition, oral grammar, discussion, 
and analytical listening, with a firm belief that many prin- 
ciples taught will stick, and that students will be better poised 
and will gain confidence in speech situations. For those who 
especially like oral work, the regular one-year elective speech 
course offered in the junior and senior years is recommended. 

Each year the sophomore class is divided in half, one 
half taking the work the first semester, the other half the sec- 
ond semester. All work is introduced to the students grad- 
ually, so that there will be a minimum of “speech fright” 
among the more reserved students. Regular unit tests and 
discussions are held each week over the text material which 
is to be used in later platform projects. Voices are recorded 
and played back early in the semester. Adequate movies, 
speech recording (Training Course in Effective Speech, by 
Stokes and Carpenter), and other materials supplement the 
work. 

A mimeographed daily class plan was prepared by the 
instructor, inspected by the English faculty, and approved 
by both the chairman of the department and the principal. 
The following six fields are studied during the semester, in 
the order listed: 

1. Discussions methods 4 projects (2 weeks) 

2. Interpretation 7 projects (2 weeks) 

3. Dramatics 5 projects (2 weeks) 
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4. Parliamentary procedure (1 week ) 
(Setting up a permanent 
society) 

5. Radio speaking and dramatics 3 projects (2 weeks) 
(High school public address 
system is used for this work) 

6. Classroom speaking (A final 7 projects (7 weeks) 
examination project) 


Our sophomore Life Adjustment Program uses some 50 
or 60 of these English III students for its weekly discussions in 
home rooms. Students volunteer to present panels to the dif- 
ferent home rooms throughout the year. Since participants 
have a say in selecting their own subjects, they work more 
effectively ; and most students enjoy the period and take part 
in the exchange of ideas. 


A Family Living Unit in Ninth Grade English 
Hammond High School 


Family life education is an important phase of any high 
school life adjustment program. One out of every four girls 
and one out of 20 boys are married by the time they are 19 
years old. About two million children under 16 in this country 
live in homes of divorced parents. Certainly these children will 
not learn desirable home relationships from the examples set 
by their parents. 


The English department, in a unit planned for four weeks 
in 9B, has attempted to supplement the work of the other 
departments in their courses concerned with family living by 
approaching the problem through literature. 

As a result of this unit, the pupils were to develop better 
understanding of family relationships resulting in improved 
attitudes and behavior toward the family. As their part in 
the evaluation of the unit, the pupils testified to a change in 
their attitudes and behavior toward the family. 


As stories depicting various family life problems were 
brought to the students, improvement in the following lan- 
guage skills was emphasized: reading for the central idea of 
the story, writing organized paragraphs, spelling, punctua- 
tion, reporting, and group discussion. Progress in these lan- 
guage skills was more easily evaluated than was change of 
attitude or behavior toward the family. 
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With the aid of several books in the area, the teacher 
reviewed and reorganized her own ideas and ideals concern- 
ing family living, and these major items became guideposts for 
the work of the class: 


1. Understanding and affection between parents and 
children. 

Loyalty to parents and to brothers and sisters 
Cooperation with parents and with others in the home 
Willingness to assume responsibility 

Provision for growth of individuals in the home 
Sense of security in the home 

Appreciation of the members of the family 

Respect for the rights of each member 

Reverence for God 


WON NM Op 


The family living unit followed an orientation unit in 
which pupils rated themselves on a personality chart and then 
wrote a paragraph telling what they meant to do to correct 
their worst faults. In the first assignment the pupils were 
asked to write a 150-word article on “My Home and Its Sur- 
roundings.”’ This is a good opening assignment, for there is 
no pupil who does not have some kind of home to write about. 


Then the pupils were asked to write a 150-word appre- 
ciation of a member of the family. Through this assignment 
both frictions in the family and close relationships were re- 
vealed. The pupils were given a pattern to follow in this 
assignment; they were to mention dominant traits of their 
subjects and to relate two incidents in which the subjects 
revealed the traits. 


Pupils were required to bring a penciled copy of their 
theme to class the first day. At that time they had oppor- 
tunities to ask how to spell troublesome words or how to 
correct sentences. On the second day, they handed in identical 
copies in ink. The pupils read aloud from their penciled copies 
while the teacher corrected their ink copies. Since these were 
the first themes, the teacher told the pupils their marks and 
why she graded the themes as she did. Thus they got some 
understanding of her marking standards. The suggestion of 
identical copies appeared in an article in the English Journal; 
the method saved hours of theme marking outside of class. 


These themes opened up family problems. Pupils were 
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glad to read of other families; therefore, six stories from the 
textbook were assigned.’ 
The titles of the stories and a statement of the family 
problems follow : 
“One Day After Another’”—a happy mother through daily 
sacrifices for her family serves her country but is 
unaware that she is doing so. 
“Double Headed Penny’—a father makes his son the 
victim of a practical joke fails to see the son’s point 
of view. 
“Mama and Big Business’—an understanding mother 
prevents a cruel adult’s words from leaving a scar in 
her daughter’s memory. 
“They Also Serve’—an understanding father comforts 
his son whose life is changed by the war. 
“Uneasy Payment’’—a lonely boy makes his own amuse- 
ment which finally results in his forging his father’s 
name. 
“The Red Quilt”—a lonely, frustrated, dependent aunt in 
the home becomes the center of family interest because 
she creates a winning quilt pattern. 


The short comprehension tests given over these stories 
showed a wide range of reading ability. Though the standard 
achievement score in reading ability was available for each 
pupil, the teacher gave the Monrce Silent Reading Test for 
further verification. Having a measure of each pupil’s reading 
ability, the teacher was able to suggest a novel on family living 
to meet each pupil’s reading level. These books she brought 
into the classroom so that pupils could handle the books them- 
selves in making their choices. 

While pupils were reading their chosen books outside of 
class, the teacher taught the spelling and usage which an error 
analysis of their themes showed they needed. 

Then the class was ready to write again. This time a 
choice of one of the following topics was permitted: 


1. A personal experience which shows the confidence 
your parents place in you 

2. A personal experience which shows the confidence 
you place in your parents 


2 Ross, Jacob M., and Thompson, Blanche Jennings, Adventures in Reading, Third 
Edition, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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3. A personal experience in which you sought the help 
or advice of an older member of your family or of an 
adult friend 

4. An account of the new privileges and responsibilities 
that are placed on you as a young adult 

5. An account of your hobby and the part other members 
of your family have in your hobby 


When the pupils heard their classmates’ experiences, they 
got new concepts of responsibilities, trustworthiness, and fam- 
ily loyalty. In class they made a composite list of traits of an 
ideal parent. According to this class, the ideal parent is not 
only companionable, understanding, up-to-date, loyal, even- 
tempered, helpful, generous, fair, truthful, religious, and un- 
selfish, but he is a good provider. 

Similarly the class listed the traits of an ideal child. The 
ideal child was considered to be truthful, religious, loyal, trust- 
worthy, neat, independent, thrifty in his use of time, unself- 
ish, respectful, companionable, sportsmanlike, even-tempered, 
courteous, helpful, open-minded, wise, thoughtful, humble, 
clean in use of language, clean in personal habits, obedient, 
appreciative, cheerful. From the novel the pupil was reading, 
he found illustrations of the traits and reported his findings 
to the class. 

Fourteen titles of stories on various levels of reading 
difficulty were announced, and each pupil was required to read 
at least five and make a reading report in the form of a sen- 
tence summary of each. This assignment was an opportunity 
to teach sentence structure. To further test comprehension, a 
written answer to one salient question on each story was re- 


quired. Then followed three days of spirited discussion of the 
stories. 


Radio Expression 
Evansville Public Schools 


A recent addition to the curriculum of Evansville, this 
course in radio expression was experimental at its inception. 
There had been few such experiences elsewhere from which to 
profit. Progress here has been quite dependent upon clear 
goals and an earnest effort to utilize every resource at hand. 

Through participation in radio expression, the average 
student will have the opportunity of receiving the most val- 
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uable asset possessed by the successful member of our society 
today. He will practice the art of relaxed, conversational, and 
fluent oral communication. 

Categorized in the order of their probable importance, the 
objectives of the course are: 


I, 


II. 


Ill. 


1. 
2 


—: 


**, 
We 


7 


To improve reading and ad-libbing expressiveness 

To develop physical poise and oral relaxation before 
the microphone 

To evaluate radio’s influence on our society 

To create wholesome discrimination of radio pro- 
grams listened to through class critiques 

To acquaint students with the various jobs on the 
staff of radio announcers 

To build basic interests, understandings, and skills 
which may lead to vocational success in the field of 
radio drama 

To make a worth-while contribution to the radio pro- 
gram of the Evansville public schools 


Samples of unit lessons are as follows: 


UNIT ONE — ORIENTATION 
(1 week) 


INTRODUCTION 
This unit deals with the background of radio from a local, national, 
and international standpoint. The orientation begins with the equip- 
ment and ends with the finished product having been heard and 
evaluated. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. To acquaint the student with radio as an industry, a need, and 
in isolated cases, a menace. 
B. To break down the local radio system into categories of public 
service and F.C.C. essentials for operation. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A. Understandings, Attitudes, B. Learning Activities 


and Skills 


3 


How radio was origi- Three groups working toward a re- 
nated and developed port on these three phases of back- 
a. Beginning of radio ground can best cover the subject. 
b. Early stations The reports are given orally by each 
c. Today and yesterday group’s spokesman. 


Understanding of radio Begin mechanical orientation by ex- 
instruments, equip- amination of equipment which, how- 
ment, and studios ever, should not be demonstrated at 
a. Studio (acoustics) this time. 

b. Microphones Following a clap of hands in the 
c. Consoles ordinary classroom, the same proce- 
d. Transmitters dure is followed in the recording stu- 
e. Speakers dio. When the difference of rever- 


beration is noted, acoustics is simply 
explained. 








co 
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f. Recorders With the help of a local radio en- 
g. References gineer, a brief tracing of electrical 
h. Transcriptions and impulses through sound equipment 

records from its emanation to its final outlet 


clarifies many idle curiosities. 


To complete this phase of this unit, 
give a brief oral message through 
the play-back unit you use, and also 
record it. Let the class hear it over 
the P.A. system while it is being re- 
cerded back. The slight loss in fidel- 
ity is usually stimuating. 


Appreciating the place Fifteen-minute programs originating 
of radio in the public from local or state institutions are 


service recorded and played to the class. 
a. News Transcriptions are also used. These 
b. Drama programs are compared to the most 
c. Sports popular local and n&tional radio pro- 
d. Music grams. In this way public service 
e. Educational pro- and entertainment are categorized 
grams for further pursuit of the objectives 
(1) Local broad- of this phase of the unit. An open 
casts discussion of the merits of programs 
(2) State broad- listed under a, b, c, and d is held 
casts to evaluate today’s programming. 


IV. RESOURCES 


A. 


D. 


Textual Materals: 

1. Gould and Dimond, Training the Local Announcer, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc., New York, 1950 

2. Hoffman, William G., and Rogers, Ralph L., Effective Radio 
Speech, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1944 

3. Abbott, Waldo, Handbook of Broadcasting I, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1950 

Supplementary Materials: 

1. Bogen, David, The Blue Book of Sound Equipment, David 
Bogen Co., New York 


2. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., Tape Recording 
Handbook for Teachers and Administrators, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1950 


3. Federal Communication Commission, Radio Rules Handbook, 
Federal Communication Commission, Washington, D.C., 1950 

4. N.B.C., Pronouncers’ Guide, N.B.C., New York, 1950 

5. Audio Devices, Inc., Audio Record (Periodical), New ¥ ork 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

1. Film—‘Behind Your Radio Dial” 

2. Amplifier and turntable 

3. Recorder 

4. Microphone 


Community Resources: Invite a local radio personality to visit 
the class. 


Other unit lessons, which have been omitted because of 
lack of space but which may be obtained from the Evansville 
public schools, included: 


Unit Two. Microphone Technique (one week) 
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Unit Three. The Radio Voice (two weeks) 
Unit Four. How to Use the Voice for Radio (two 


weeks) 

Unit Five. How to Pace the Voice for Radio )two 
weeks) 

Unit Six. Voice Specialties in Radio, Male and Female 


(three weeks) 
Unit Seven. Handling Narration (two weeks) 
Unit Eight. Radio Drama (four weeks) 


MATHEMATICS 


Refresher Mathematics for Seniors 
Bloomington High School 


Several years ago the faculty at Bloomington High School 
felt that the seniors should be given an opportunity to “brush 
up” on their arithmetic before leaving high school. About one 
half of the students take but one year of mathematics, usually 
taken in the freshman year. The two intervening years allow 
them to become “rusty” on fractions, decimals, and percentage, 
and even on the four fundamental operations in arithmetic. 
The course which was introduced is called Senior Mathe- 
matics, a one-semester course for which one-half unit of credit 
is given. 

To determine who should take the course, the following 
tests have been administered near the end of the junior year: 
Stanford Advanced Arithmetic Achievement Tests, Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Tests, Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment. Juniors receiving a score below 70 on the Stanford tests 
are interviewed by members of the guidance staff and are ad- 
vised to take the course. When the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests are used, all juniors with a rating below the sev- 
enth grade in arithmetic are contacted. With the Iowa tests 
students whose quantitative-thinking scores are below the 
norm are recommended for the course. 

Many seniors have enrolled in this course since it was 
organized three years ago. Through special emphasis in the 
guidance department on the need for continued practice in 
mathematics and on how the student can profit by taking a 
refresher course, the class size has remained very satisfactory 
each semester. Students have stated how much more the 
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problems mean to them now than when they were in the ninth 
grade. 

The purpose of any course in mathematics is to help the 
student develop the kind of background needed in dealing with 
quantitative aspects that will be encountered in his future en- 
vironment. Senior Mathematics has provided this type of 
training. Students have expressed the idea that such a course 
gives them new confidence, not only in the fundamental opera- 
tions but in meeting the problems they are most likely to 
encounter in managing their affairs in the future. The en- 
rollees are given an opportunity to progress at their own rate 
of speed. Since they come into class with varying abilities 
and backgrounds, class work is keyed to providé for maximum 
effort on the part of each student. 

In addition to practice and drill work, the students are 
given problems through the use of textbook and supplementary 
materials that will help them meet life problems. Some of 
the topics covered in the course are mathematics used in pro- 
ducing food and clothing, government activities and expendi- 
tures, mathematics in transportation, personal credit (includ- 
ing installment buying, consumer credit, and borrowing 
money), and mathematics in providing a home. 

It should be noted here that, beginning with the school 
year 1953-1954, students who do not take algebra or business 
arithmetic will meet the mathematics requirement for gradua- 
tion by taking one semester of general mathematics in the 
ninth grade and one semester in the twelfth grade. Seniors 
who are in need of special help will still have an opportunity 
to follow the program of instruction as outlined for the course 
in Senior Mathematics. 


SCIENCE 


Physical Science 
Delphi High School 


An integrated course of the physical sciences (chemistry, 
physics, geography, geology, astronomy, meteorology, earth 
science, and aeronautics) is set up primarily to meet the 
needs of those students who do not have the background or the 
desire to take physics and/or chemistry. The course requires 
no prerequisite in mathematics or science, but most of the 
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students have taken ninth-grade general science and a mathe- 
matics course of general mathematics or algebra. Students 
preparing for nursing and needing a physical science labora- 
tory course and those preparing for elementary teaching find 
that this course is of more value than the established courses 
in chemistry or physics. 

The enrollment in the course usually consists of students 
with varied abilities.and interests, so that most of the work 
must be done individually. For instruction, the unit method 
is used. General class discussion is carried on for a part of the 
period, and then the students work on their individual tasks. 
A core of material is for all students, the extra or outside work 
varies in amount and content with each individual. The out- 
side work serves three purposes: (1) to stimulate the better 
students or students with a special interest in a particular unit 
to continue their work; (2) to keep the class close enough to- 
gether so that the class discussion might be more meaningful; 
and (3) to encourage the average student to better utilize his 
extra time in study halls or at home. Recognition is given 
according to effort, material handed in, quality, and the ability 
of the individual who is doing the work. 

The course starts, as do most physical science courses, 
with an introductory chapter on aims and purposes, followed 
by a chapter on scientific method. The second unit is on meas- 
urement and units of measurement and introduces the lab- 
oratory to the students. Some time is spent on scientific 
method as related to the laboratory and laboratory procedures. 

The third unit is concerned with basic facts, terms, and 
definitions which must be known. Here some of the basic con- 
cepts of energy, matter, and atomic structure are covered. 

After the introductory units are finished, the next unit is 
on the earth’s surface. Here the students have an opportunity 
to study water, as to composition, physical properties, chemi- 
cal properties, use for transportation, importance, purifica- 
tion, water supply, and catalyst in chemical reactions. The 
possibilities for additional work are almost unlimited. Here 
a student may wish to look further into water transportation, 
leading to Archimedes’ principle, and to other interests usually 
covered in the regular course in physics. The city water sys- 
tem gives the class an, opportunity to use the community re- 
sources. Water changing the earth’s surface leads to conserva- 
tion. Because of the great amount of material covered, it is 
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impossible for the entire class to go very deeply into each 
phase of the subject. 

The second chapter in this unit is on the land mass which 
makes up the rest of the earth’s surface. Here geography, 
geology, and mineralogy enter. This is also the place where 
some of the concepts of chemical change enter, when discus- 
sion of metals and separation of metals from their ores is 
studied. Again the amount of additional work that can be 
investigated is almost unlimited. Quite often projects started 
in this unit are developed throughout the school year. Several 
times some eleventh grade students have developed enough 
interest to enroll for the chemistry course during their senior 
year. : 

The next unit deals with the air above the earth’s surface. 
Not only can the air and its components be studied here, but 
also air in motion (weather) enters into the discussion. Air 
as a medium of transportation is studied along with an intro- 
duction to aeronautics. This unit is subdivided into several 
chapters. Boys find this very interesting for projects for extra 
work. 

The last two units are in the areas of astronomy and 
energy. Heat, light, sound, and electricity with their impli- 
cations with the physical sciences are studied. 

It was difficult to find a textbook for this course. A 
science library was built up using several texts of varied 
grade levels, so that the students might find a book that they 
could read and understand. It was necessary to get for the 
library books on different subjects with different approaches 
to the problem at hand. The library now has a large enough 
collection for a class of about 30 students. The science library 
is composed of about 200 different texts, with reading diffi- 
culty ranging from the seventh grade to college level. 


Functional Physics 
St. John Township High School, Dyer 


If taught by conventional methods, physics by nature 
often becomes boring and results in nothing more than a mem- 
orization of principles and laws and a drill in mathematics. 
This outline of study has been so constructed as to present a 
practical and functional physics course on the secondary school 
level. 

General objectives upon which this outline is based are: 
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1. To gain knowledge of general physics of our environ- 
ment. 
2. To gain knowledge of scientific method of thinking 
3. To show the principles of physics in action in the 
community near the student 
4. Tosupply enough material to keep the top 25 per cent 
of the class working, and at the same time to make the 
course simple enough to keep the lower group inter- 
ested 
5. To develop cooperative relationships between students 
and the community 
6. To develop an ethical relationship with neighbor, 
school, and home 
The content of this course of study concerns the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a modern American home and its 
immediate environment. In addition to the regular textbook 
study and laboratory experiments, it consists of closely related 
field trips to houses under various phases of construction. 
Contractors, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, and owners of 
these buildings near the school have cooperated in the pro- 
gram. As to procedure, the class studied the laws and prin- 
ciples of physics in the classroom and laboratory, and then 
made a series of trips to study those things in actual use as 
found in home construction. 


UNIT 1 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE MODERN HOME 


A. Introduction 
1. What the modern home should be like 


2. Characteristics of sound home building, such as proper planning, 
construction, decoration, and furnishings 


3. Introduction of the scientific method in building a house 


B. Planning 
1. Site selection 
Consideration should be given to zoning laws, nuisances present, 


improvements needed, services available, topography of site, and 
drainage problems. 


2. Home specifications 
This should include a study of the principal working areas, space 
for relaxation, sleeping areas, adaptation of homes to climatic 
conditions, examination of blue prints and floor plans, and ac- 
tual experience in all fundamental units of measurement. 
C. Building the Home 


Sound home building must rely upon clear and definite principles 
applicable to all types of foundations. Construction, methods, mate- 








D. 


B. 


D. 
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rials used, and adequate sewer drainage are among those principles. 

In superstructure portions of a house, a general description and 

explanation of the following sections is necessary: 

1. Forces in equilibrium, such as parallelogram of forces, center 
of gravity of weights in beams, and stress and strain 

Types of superstructures 

Flooring and structural framing 

Roof types and exterior wall decorations and preservations 

Ceilings and walls—interior—showing the material used, its 

decoration, and any sound adjustment necessary for the type 

building and the insulation that climatic conditions may require 

6. Stairs, including work principles of the inclined plane and 
methods of designing 


ol m& Co bo 


Landscaping 
This section is to acquaint the student with the use of shrubs, 
grasses, and trees in a designed plan for beautifying the immediate 
environment of the home. 
UNIT 2 
HOW A HOUSE IS HEATED 


Controlling the Heat ; 
Consists of theory of heat, measurements of heat, expansion of 
materials used to heat, and factors of humidity 


Source of Heat from Different Fuels 
Types of Circulation of Heat in the Home 
Extraction of Heat Energy 


Fire Prevention Safeguards 


UNIT 3 
HOW HOME AND COMMUNITY ARE ADJUSTED 
TO SOUND 


Importance of Sound in Home and Community 
Methods of Sound Control in the Home 


1. Speed 

2. Reflection 
38. Refraction 
4. Intensity 
5. Pitch 


6. Amplitude 
Architectural Acoustics 
Musical Appreciation of Sound 


Communication Methods of Sound 


UNIT 4 
POWER IN OUR HOME 


Early Power Found in Tread Mill and Water Wheel 
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Latest Developments 

Steam power 

Internal combustion engine 

Electrical power 

Electro-magnetic effects of currents 
Alternating and direct currents 
Transformer and measuring instruments 
Electromagnetic waves 
Atomic power, radioactivity 


DONA TP won e 


UNIT 5 
LIGHT IN OUR HOME 
Light and Its Fundamental Properties 
Color and Its Application to a Home 
Other Wave Lengths 


UNIT 6 
HOW A HOUSE IS SERVICED 


Telephone System Showing Magnetism and Electromagnetism 
Electricity from Power House to Home 
Study of generator, transformer, and electrical appliances 


Water Sources and the Transportation of Water to the Home 
Water purification and usage 


Study of Pascal’s and Archimedes’ principles, and use of hydrometer 
Gas Types and Usage 


Sewage Disposal Methods 
Construction of septic tanks and drainage lines and their operation 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Citizenship Education Project 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute 


Need for Citizenship Education 


1. While there has been a striking increase in numbers 
of high school and college graduates, the percentage 


of persons eligible to vote who actually vote has been 
decreasing. 


2. We have developed technical and industrial skills to a 
high degree, but have remained politically uneducated 
and indifferent. 


3. “If aman is not to destroy himself by his own inven- 
tive genius, he must develop his reasoning powers, his 
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political knowledge, and his understanding of human 
relationships.” 

General Objectives of the Course 

1. To improve the social studies curriculum, or to make 
it more effective in terms of citizenship education. 

2. Tocorrelate other subjects and extracurricular activi- 
ties with the social studies teaching to contribute to 
better citizenship or to develop in this way the skills 
and attitudes essential to good citizenship. To develop 
an adequate understanding of the democratic way of 


life. 


Subject Matter Area Used in the Experiment 
1. World History (Grade 10) . 
a. Units of the course were based upon the basic 
functions of man from the beginning of time to 
the present. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


Producing and distributing goods and serv- 
ices, using natural resources 

Rearing and training children 

Governing 

Providing education and advancing thought 
Satisfying spiritual needs 

Communicating 

Enjoying recreation 

Expressing imagination and a sense of 
beauty in the dance, music, literature, and 
art 

Safeguarding health 


b. The Athenian citizen was studied as an example 
of the highest type produced by early civilizations. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


The Athenian took pride in his heritage 
and citizenship. 

He took active part in citizenship. 

He was willing to serve and defend his 
country. 

He was a responsible, free individual. 

His mind and body were trained. 

The Athenian youth pledged himself to 
serve his city, to defend it, to cherish his 
heritage, and to leave the city better than 
he found it. 
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(7) Citizenship was limited in Athens to those 
born there. There was no provision for 
naturalization. 

(8) Athens tolerated an economy based on 
slavery. 

c. This study became the approach to a consideration 
of American citizenship and to the development of 
a laboratory practice in citizenship. The project 
ran parallel to units of the course. 

(1) The dignity and worth of each individual 

(2) Knowledge of what is going on in the world 

(3) Loyalty to and appreciation of American 
heritage and ideals 

(4) Premises of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, upon which this 
concept is based 
(a) The freedom and equality of men 
(b) The responsibility of the free man 


Characteristics of Laboratory Practice 

It must be real. 

It must have purpose. 

It must have focus. 

It involves getting information first-hand. 
It involves students taking action. 

It has democratic values. 


echniques and Procedures Used in Laboratory Practice 

Observation of a “No Smoking” sign on busses. 

Conclusion that signs should be obeyed or not dis- 

played. This notice was not obeyed. 

An interview with the manager of a city bus line by 

a group of students resulted in learning that the sign 

could not be legally enforced without a city ordinance. 

4. With the knowledge that popular understanding and 

approval are essential for law enforcement, the fol- 

lowing procedures were used: 

a. The project was discussed with the principal of 
Garfield High School. 

b. A conference (one class period) was held between 
students and mayor. 

c. Interviews were held with managers of down- 
town department stores. 
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Speeches were given before service clubs by in- 
dividual students. 

Letters were written to practically every group 
in the city—Women’s Department Club, Altrusa, 
Business and Professional Women, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Executive Secretary of Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce, Chief of the Fire 
Department, and each member of the City Coun- 
cil. 

One member of the city council came to a meet- 
ing of the class and agreed to introduce an ordi- 
nance prohibiting smoking in department stores, 
etc. (as a fire prevention measure). 

The city attorney came to a meeting of the class 
and agreed to draw up the ordinance. 

Letters were sent to Indianapolis, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other cities to inquire about anti- 
smoking ordinances. Copies of ordinances sent in 
reply were given to the Terre Haute City Attor- 
ney. 

The entire class met with the City Council on 
April 21, 1953. The Terre Haute Star published an 
article including the names of class members. 
Prior to the council meeting, the students inter- 
viewed newspaper personnel and radio station 
personnel for further publicity. 

All groups and individuals interviewed were co- 
operative. 

Students attended a meeting of the City Council 
on the third Tuesday in May, when the council 
passed the ordinance. 


Evaluation of Project Expressed by Students 

We found we were important as individuals. 

We found that an individual could really do something 
for his city. 

We learned how city ordinances are made and that 
citizens can do something about it. 

We got over our fright and timidity in approaching 
people for interviews. 

We felt that we were citizens right now and found 
that was a good feeling. 
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6. We learned that people may disagree with us and 
still have logical and good reasons. 
We learned how to interview and how to write letters. 
8. We found that most people were willing to work with 
us. 
9. We learned that one must be courteous, attempting to 
influence others without being “smart alecks.” 
10. We learned that ancient history can be interesting and 
can help us understand the present. 
11. We learned to work together for something we 
wanted. 


= 


Pre-Election Unit 
Richmond High School 


Summarize the main ideas in these paragraphs: 
The Ballot of a Free Man 


The right to vote—to vote in secret and to have your 
vote count—is a great right. 


It is grounded in the faith that the average judgment 
of all of us together in the long run will be right—that 
“vou can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” It has 
many flaws. It has been corrupted, abused, and neglected, 
but by means of it the American people over more than a 
century and a half have done pretty well for themselves. 


Through agents chosen by the people all laws are 
made. No man, regardless of his station in life, wields 
more power than any other in the voting booth. 


Citizens can also vote by not voting, for by staying 
away from the polls you can help a self-seeking minority 
make the wrong decision. Persons should not be afraid 
to “lose their vote.” The vote that doesn’t elect a man 
still influences what he does. A candidate who just 
“squeaks through” knows that you and others like you 
can repudiate him next time. 


When you reach voting age you become a member of 
the “ruling class’—the one and only ruling class in this 
country. In this atom-splitting age you are voting on the 
gravest issues in the history of mankind. 


Read this quotation from a famous writer named Angelo 
Parti: 
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Isn’t It Queer? 


Election day is voting day. It is ballot box day. It 
is the day when we register our desires; when we choose 
our representatives. Does every man and woman of 
voting age go out on Election Day and cast his vote? He 
does not. Is not that queer? 

For centuries man has demanded and fought for the 
right to vote. He has fought to have his vote count. The 
women fought as hard as the men. Yes, they fought 
harder. The women made the world ring with their 
shouts for the vote. 

All of us gained the vote only after a long and bitter 
struggle. This vote was born of battle and thunder and 
fury. Those who held the power over the people did not 
give it up easily. Slowly and painfully the common peo- 
ple fought their way toward the ballot. 

Do we all vote on Election Day? We do not. 

After such a struggle, after such intense desire to 
possess this right, is it not queer that we do not exercise 
it to the full extent? Is it not strange that we take so little 
interest in our government as we display on Election 
Day? The wrong people are sometimes put in power be- 
cause we are too lazy to vote intelligently. Is it not queer? 
Give the group these figures: 

Indiana voters have increased their voting record 
from 23.7 per cent in the 1944 primary to 41.4 per cent 
in 1950. In the 1952 primary 31.2 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters in Indiana went to the polls. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the Indiana voters cast votes 
in the Presidential election in 1940, and 64.7 per cent in 
1948. 

Use these questions now for discussion from the group: 

Do not spend too long on any of the questions and do 
not argue with anyone. If there are points that come up 
in the discussion, put them down as questions to be an- 
swered on the public address program later in the week. 
1. Why is it necessary in a democracy to have people 

interested in government? 

2. How can citizens show their interest in government? 

3. Why did the Indiana legislature require students in 
grades 6 through 12 to study about elections? 

4. What is meant by voting “intelligently”? 
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What can a voter do to prepare to vote “intelligent- 
ly”? 

What is meant by saying “the voter is king’? 

Why is it said this fall that no citizen can say he 
has not been urged to register and vote? 

For what officials do citizens vote in Indiana on 
November 4? 

Presidential electors (13 for Indiana) 

U.S. Senator 

Eleven members of the House of Representatives 
Governor (state officials) 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of State 

Auditor of State 

Treasurer of State 

Attorney General 

Reporter of Supreme and Appellate Courts 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Read or tell this next information to the group: 
Indiana has four ways by which a voter may qualify to 
vote. They are: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age. 

A voter must be a citizen of the United States. 

A voter must live in the state for six months, in the 
township for 60 days, and the precinct for 30 days. 
Under a law enacted in 1933, Indiana has a perma- 
nent registration system. Each voter must register at 
the office or suboffice of the clerk of the circuit court 
of his county at least 29 days before any primary or 
general election in which he expects to vote. Regis- 
tration is the act of having names of qualified voters 
placed on voting lists. Personal registration by signa- 
ture on duplicate registration cards is required of all 
voters. 


Read or tell this information to the group: 


The best way to appreciate the function of political 


parties is to imagine yourself in a voting booth with a 
pencil and a blank sheet of paper with the job of writing 
in names of people you consider best qualified for all the 
offices to be filled. This would result in utter confusion, 
of course. 
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The party system serves as a clearing house for can- 
didates and issues. It sifts them out and brings them into 
the spotlight for you to judge. 

Candidates without parties would be responsible to 
no group and would be subject to no check or discipline. 

“Elections are won in the precincts” is an old politi- 
cal saying. Above the precinct committeeman are county 
committeemen, then state committeemen, and above them 
national committeemen. The precinct is the unit cell of the 
political party in Indiana. It also serves as an area in 
which there is one voting place located on each election 
day. There are more than 4,000 in Indiana. State election 
laws specify that precincts should contain 500 voters if 
paper ballots are used. 

Take up these questions for group discussion : 
1. What are the services and functions of political par- 
ties? 

a. Inform voters on government matters. 

b. “‘Get out the vote.” 

ec. Submit platforms of proposed policies. 

d. Provide constructive criticism of the party in 
power. 

e. Attempt to elect the candidates they have nomi- 
nated. 

f. Unite the various sections of the United States. 

g. Unite the different departments of the govern- 
ment. 

h. Concentrate the responsibility of office-holders. 

How many political parties should there be in a de- 

mocracy ? 

3. What is a legal political party in Indiana? 

In Indiana a political party is a group which 
secured at least 10 per cent of the votes cast for the 
Secretary of State in Indiana in the most recent gen- 
eral election. At present only the Democratic and 
tepublican parties qualify. A privilege they enjoy 
and other parties do not is having the names of their 
candidates placed on primary ballots. A group or 
party which polls less than 10 per cent but more 
than half of 1 per cent of the votes for Secretary of 
State is required to hold a state party nominating 
convention for nominating candidates. 
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4. What political parties are barred in Indiana? 

No political party is given a place on any ballot 
at any Indiana election which advocates the over- 
throw, by force or violence, of the local, state, or na- 
tional government. This restriction applies to a party 
which advocates, carries on, or cooperates with, a 
program of sedition or treason in relation with a for- 
eign government or any party of a foreign govern- 
ment. Before any party existing at the time of the 
passage of the act, or any party since organized, 
could have its name printed on the ballot, its officers 
must file an affidavit under oath denying such above- 
mentioned connections. 

5. Why do we have political parties? 

A political party is, in brief, an organized group 
of voters seeking to influence or control the policies 
and personnel of the government. A political party is 
any group of voters organized to gain political power 
by carrying elections. Political parties are a natural 
result of free government. Although parties are not 
mentioned in state or federal constitutions, they are a 
necessary part of our democratic form of government. 

Political parties are voluntary organizations of 
citizens advocating certain principles and policies 
which they believe to be best for the general con- 
duct of government. 

Present this material on electing the President: 
Do you vote for the President directly? 

No. You do not vote directly for presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. Voters vote for presidential 
electors whose names may or may not appear on the offi- 
cial ballot under the designated party name or emblem. 
(They do not appear on the Indiana ballot, but the names 
of the presidential and vice-presidential candidates ap- 
pear.) These electors are chosen by each state and con- 
stitute what is called the Electoral College. 

The Electoral College is elected or appointed by the 
individual states, each state casting as many votes as it 
has representation in Congress. There are now 531 votes 
in the college (96 for senators and 435 for members of 
the House of Representatives). A majority total of 268 
in the Electoral College is necessary to elect a candidate. 
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Constitutional Provision for Electing a President 


“The electors shall meet in their respective states 
(each state’s electors meet in their own states; all 531 
never meet together) and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-president, one of whom at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state as themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President and in 
district ballots the person voted for as Vice-president.” 


Study this material on actual voting and polls: 

It is important that this be understood for the straw vote 
on Friday. 

Polls , 

Who are those people in the polling place? 


1. 


a. 


Two or more election judges, at least one from 
each party. They initial ballots, pass on the eligi- 
bility of voters, and are responsible for the count- 
ing of ballots. 

Two or more clerks selected on the same basis. 
They check registrations, and check off each voter 
as he votes. 

Poll watchers who have no official status but do 
have the right to challenge any voter if they have 
reason to believe he is trying to vote illegally. 
There may also be a policeman to act on the 
judges’ instructions in maintaining order. 


Voting 


a. 


What if you spoil a ballot? 

If you accidentally spoil a ballot, return it 
to the election judge, who will give you another. 
The judge then marks the returned ballot 
“spoiled” and it is counted as such when tally is 
made. 

Your vote must be secret. 

When you enter the voting booth, you are 
alone with your conscience—by right and by law. 
Actual voting procedure 

A person desiring to vote gives his name and 
address to the clerk in the polls, who then gives 
him a ballot and a blue pencil. He must make an 
X in the box preceding the names of the candi- 
dates that he favors or an X in the party emblem 
circle if he wishes to vote a straight ticket. No 
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part of the X may extend beyond the limits of the 
box. (See page 9 in “Your Vote” pamphlet. All 
ways in that labeled as legal are not legal for 
Indiana. However, this material will be good for 
explaining the straight and split ticket.) 

After the voter has marked his ballot, he 
folds it with the face concealed and the clerk’s 
initials on the outside and deposits it in the desig- 
nated container. 


Suggestions for straw vote for Friday: 

1. Have two clerks initial straw vote ballots. 

2. Show sample ballots to the group. 

3. Review marking procedure. 

4. Have two judges selected who will count the votes. 
You may announce totals to the homeroom and then 
send results with the teacher’s name to Room 209, so 
the school vote can be counted. 

Final thought: 

Who, me? 

Yes, you some day may be asked to run for office—for 
councilman, mayor, state representative, or some other office. 
When that time comes, remember that, if desirable citizens 
refuse when their fellow citizens ask them to be a candidate 
for office, we will be governed more and more by people who 
have their own axes to grind. 


American Problems 
New Albany High School 


American Problems is a required one-semester social 
studies course offered at New Albany High School in the sen- 
ior year. It is designed to acquaint the student with topics 
that are meaningful to him and that have significance to him 
in terms of the activities in which he will be engaged and the 
problems he will face upon graduation. 

At the beginning everything possible is done to create a 
democratic and informal atmosphere in the classroom. Much 
of the work is done by the students through the committee 
system. A steering committee selected by the class draws up 
the procedure for the work and divides the group into com- 
mittees, each student serving on the committee of his choice. 
Under this plan each member of the class lists 10 pertinent 
current national problems. Each student then selects three 
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problems he would like to study and upon which he will report. 
The committees elect chairmen and proceed with their plans 
for study and presentation of their particular topics to the 
class. Committees may use a variety of methods and tech- 
niques in reporting, such as open forums, panel discussions, 
symposiums, dramatizations, films, transcriptions, recordings, 
and radio. Research is conducted by members, using materials 
obtained from the school and public libraries. Each student 
subscribes to the U.S. News and World Report. 
The problems submitted and discussed are classified as 
follows: 
A. Economic (those concerned with getting a living) 
1. How to be an informed consumer 
2. Problems of production and business 
3. Problems of labor and management 
4. Insurance problems, etc. 
B. Social (those concerned with ways and means of 
living together in a community) 
1. Problems of marriage and divorce 
2. Problems of poverty 
3. Problems of crime and juvenile delinquency 
C. Political and Current Problems (those dealing with 
phases of human activity that have to do with the 
functions of government) 
1. Election and political problems 
2. Problems of law-making 
3. Problems of taxation 
4. Controversial issues 


Films were used extensively by one committee in present- 
ing problems of intelligent consumption. A March of Time 
film on consumer education was used and discussed. 

The Educational Tour Bus of the New Albany city schools 
was put to good use when the class studied the problems of 
production, poverty, and law-making. A trip was made to the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times plant to observe the pro- 
duction of a newspaper. Another was made to slum areas and 
to the Goodwill Center in Louisville to observe, first hand, 
housing conditions and the contribution of a social agency to 
society. While the state legislature was in session, nine trips 
were made to the State Capitol, giving all senior social studies 
students an opportunity to broaden their concepts of law- 
making. 
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A survey by the class on the characteristics of the “‘ideal” 
wife or husband was used as a basis for a panel discussion on 
marriage by members of the class and by a committee over the 
school’s FM radio station, WNAS. This activity was followed 
with a presentation by the committee in charge of a dramati- 
zation of an ideal family situation vs. a poor family situation. 
The dramatization was tape-recorded and used at a later date 
for a broadcast to the community. 


The class, discovering that over 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents held social security cards, invited the local social security 
agent to address the group concerning the law as it applied to 
them. A film was presented, booklets were issued, and ques- 
tions were asked. 


In the fall of 1952, the class took up the problem of 
elections. With the help of the League of Women Voters, the 
student committee working on this topic placed a voting 
machine in the gymnasium. Each social studies student in 
school voted; the results were tabulated and announced. Se- 
lected members of the problems classes, in cooperation with 
the school radio station, broadcast on-the-spot local election 
returns on election night. A production staff of 20 students 
set up a studio in the jury chamber off the court room within 
touch of the county canvassing board and the clerk’s office. 
Staff members interviewed candidates and gave election re- 
sults. Back at the main studio in the high school building, five 
students of the American Problems class watched TV election 
returns and came on the air periodically, analyzing the nation- 
al trend when possible and advisable. 


Taxation was next on the agenda for the problems class. 
Since 75 per cent of the class had worked during the past year, 
nearly all of whom were entitled to a tax refund, the director 
of the local Internal Revenue Office was invited to address the 
class on tax problems. He explained the various forms that 
are used in the filling out of tax returns and assisted the stu- 
dents with the actual filling out of their own returns. There 
was real motivation in this service. 


All students in the course were given the opportunity of 
appearing on a live broadcast over the school’s radio station, 
discussing such controversial issues as, “How Can We End the 
War in Korea?” Tape recordings were also made of class- 
room panel discussions of current problems. 
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Mention has been made of just a few of the educational 
tools, techniques, and methods that a teacher might employ in 
order to make such a course meaningful to the student. Such 
an experience will equip the student to live democratically, 
with satisfaction to himself and others. 


World Geography 
Brookville High School 


The World Geography course is given daily during one 
semester for members of the junior and senior classes. It has 
been developed in an attempt to give the student a background 
of geography—economic, physical, and human — so that he 
may be better able to interpret the daily newS as it is happen- 
ing and also to interpret it in the future. Naturally, the course 
grows, changes, and is modified or enlarged as the news- 
papers bring dispatches and stories from all parts of the 
world. 

The course was developed by the instructor, who during 
World War II realized how very little the average high school 
graduate knew of the world as a whole, and how utterly un- 
able the graduate was to understand the news or evaluate it 
because of a lack of background. The course was planned 
with the full knowledge that an informed public is necessary 
for the advancement of democracy. With the coming of the 
Korean War and the “Cold War” and the prospect that practi- 
cally every boy who will graduate in the near future will serve 
in the armed forces, the course has received added emphasis. 

The course opens with a review of basic geographic facts, 
such as longitude, latitude, time zones, international date line, 
oceans, and continents. Emphasis then shifts to climate, trans- 
portation, and how people make their living. 

The next portion of the course shifts to the various coun- 
tries, studying their daily life, governments, economic re- 
sources, locations, history, and relationship with other coun- 
tries. This is handled through special reports, filmstrips, out- 
side reading, and guest speakers who have either lived or 
traveled in those countries. At this point, detailed study of the 
McKinder Theory is brought in, and the economic and political 
alignment with other nations is stressed. 

A sudden newsbreak, such as an oil crisis in Iran, riots 
in the Sudan, or war in Indo-China, will change the day-to-day 
planning entirely. For example, trouble in Egypt brought in 
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the structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations, sea 
power, the Suez problem, and British Colonial! policy. 


Community Living 
Columbus High School 


The Columbus High School course in community living 
for all ninth-grade students is officially called “Citizenship” 
and covers a period of one semester. It has been developed 
largely by the Department of Guidance in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Studies, and has been designed to fulfill 
the following objectives: (1) to enable beginning students to 
become immediately familiar with the traditions, procedures, 
and personnel of Columbus High School; (2) to set up facili- 
ties for administering such tests and inventories as would not 
only enable the counselors and other teachers better to under- 
stand the student but would also enable the student better to 
understand himself and his potentialities; and (3) to provide 
early instruction in matters of educational, personal, social, 
political, and economic life. 

To assist in attaining the first objective The Key, the of- 
ficial handbook of Columbus High School, is used along with 
such other supplementary material, largely original, as will 
answer whatever questions the students have and help them 
to feel at home. During the semester, a preference inventory, 
a mental abilities test, a silent reading test, and a personal 
problem inventory are given. These are all integrated into 
separate units in such a way as to increase the possibility of a 
true and meaningful reaction. Throughout the course, much 
use is made of publications like Science Research Associates. 

A list of the unit headings will provide an understanding 
of the content of the course: 


1. Orientation to high school 8. Extracurricular activi- 


2. How to study effectively ties 
3. How to use the library 9. Social maturity 
4. How to improve your 10. Getting along with 
_ reading others 
5. Discovering your in- 11. Manners 
terests 12. Understanding yourself 
6. Your mental abilities 13. Basis for character 
7. Curricular planning 14. Vocational opportunities 


The unit on the library is given in the school library 
under the direction of the librarian. Students find it very 
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interesting to use the card catalogue and the Readers’ Guide 
and to locate books through the Dewey decimal system. 

In the unit on manners, when table manners are studied, 
the class is taken to the home economics laboratory. The class 
is divided into three groups—one arranges the table; another 
includes host, hostess, and guests; and a third provides the 
waiters. The groups are rotated so that all may share in each 
experience. Later, each class selects two representatives for 
an inspection by the course supervisor who rates them and 
announces the winners. 

During the unit on curricular planning, the student 
studies the 10 curriculums offered by the school and then 
prepares a tentative four-year course of study which is the 
basis for later individual conferences with the counselor. 

Each student prepares a notebook as the course develops, 
which contains class notes, records of his test and inventory 
scores with explanations, and such other information as he 
feels is pertinent to the work. The results of all tests and in- 
ventories are placed in the student’s individual folder on file 
in the Guidance Office, for the use of counselors, deans, and 
parents. 

A syllabus for the course has been prepared containing 
outlines for 64 lessons. Each lesson plan is subdivided into 
objectives, references, equipment, teacher activity, and stu- 
dent activity. The syllabus serves to give some degree of 
uniformity to the course, since, in the fall of 1953, there were 
16 sections required to schedule all ninth-grade students. 

Social Living 
Martinsville High School 

In terms of subject matter, the social living course at the 
Martinsville High School opens with a unit designed to help 
the freshman become oriented to the traditions, rules, clubs, 
activities, curriculum, and planning of his own course, study 
aids, and school citizenship. The course then shifts to an 
emphasis on personality development and social adjustment, 
with consideration of such things as human wants, the han- 
dling of emotions, the meeting of personal problems, living 
with others, boy-girl relationships, and so on. The last unit is 
devoted to career planning. 

The social living course has been incorporated into the 
educational program as a required one-year course to be 
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taken in the freshman year. The course fits into the time 
schedule by alternating with physical education on a 3-2, 2-3 
basis each semester. 

Preparation in class, through the utilization of the Na- 
tional Forum Series of books and charts and pertinent films 
and filmstrips, is followed by free discussion directed by the 
group leader, who is not necessarily the teacher. 

The testing program is correlated with the course. The 
ACE Psychological Test, which gives a linguistic and a quan- 
titative score, and the Otis Quick-Scoring Test are utilized in 
the area of intelligence testing. The Kuder Preference Record 
is administered to aid in ferreting out latent and active inter- 
ests. In the area of achievement, the Cooperative English 
Test, which obtains measurement in the mechanics of expres- 
sion and the effectiveness of expression, and the Cooperative 
Science Test are given. A personality inventory is also a part 
of the ninth-year testing program. While the testing pro- 
gram is administered only partially within the framework of 
the social living course, the interpretations of test results and 
understandings developed therein are wholly within the course 
methodology and are used advantageously to supplement cer- 
tain subject-matter situations. 

Additional activities include a working familiarity with 
school publications—handbook, yearbook, and newspapers. 
Many other activities center around learning school yells and 
songs, hobbycraft, applying for work permits, local indus- 
trial visitations, introducing classmates, procedures for sign- 
ing up in courses, locker tidiness, and cafeteria etiquette. The 
teacher must be well aware of the philosophy and objectives of 
the new course, so that he can lead pupils to creative thinking 
and planning of the problems at hand. 

A sample daily lesson plan will aid in clarifying the plans 
and procedures used in the social living course. 


LESSON IN CAREER PLANNING: 
WORKING WITH THINGS, PEOPLE, IDEAS 


Specific Aims: 
1. To help the student interpret his Kuder Preference Record pro- 
file, administered on some previous day. 
2. To see the need for making vocational selections intelligently 


Materials: 
Chart 8 of Planning My Future (National Forum book) 
Chapter 8 of Planning My Future (National Forum book) 

Kuder profiles 
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Procedure: 


Chart is used to focus attention on lesson aims. Text material is 
read in class, followed by free discussion. Students classify a number 
of specific jobs into the three categories or combinations of cate- 
gories (things, people, ideas). After this the Kuder profiles are 
examined with students deciding whether their preferences are pri- 
marily for working with things, people, or ideas. The point can be 
clinched by having each student write a paragraph describing his 
interests and classifying them according to the lesson. 


Modern Living 
Central High School, Muncie 


In Central High School, Muncie, the incoming 10B stu- 
dents have the opportunity to select a course called Modern 
Living which is administered through the home economics de- 
partment. Ninety-five per cent of the boys and girls elect this 
course. 

The first six weeks are used for the students to orient 
themselves to the new school situations, to study their own 
abilities, and to evaluate their educational plan in the light of 
their own aptitudes and interests. During the second six 
weeks an effort is made to help the students with their per- 
sonal and social problems. A study of personality and ability 
to adjust enables the student to examine himself and his en- 
vironment with a view to improvement in social adjustment. 
Individual and group discussions encourage the examination 
of their own specific problems. 

The same methods are used for the study of family prob- 
lems, with emphasis upon the parent-child relationship, achiev- 
ing independence, responsibilities of family members, prep- 
aration for marriage, and other problems that arise in the 
families of the less mature students. Studies of the problems 
are impersonal, with solutions based upon authoritative in- 
formation, although there is also opportunity for the expres- 
sion of opinion. 

The course is climaxed with a brief examination of the 
community as it affects or is affected by the family. Since 
the students have the opportunity to study community prob- 
lems in more detail during their senior year, the unit in mod- 
ern living is confined to only those community problems which 
bear directly upon the family. 

A great many films are used as source material as well as 
a number of references. A few of these are: 

National Forum, Discovering Myself 
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National Forum, Planning My Future 
Geisel, John B., Personal Problems and Morals 
Duvall, Evelyn, Family 


Orientation 
Kokomo High School 


The one-semester course in self-adjustment required at 
the freshman level at Kokomo High School attempts to help 
boys and girls become better acquainted with the purpose, 
organization, personnel, and history of the school. It gives the 
students an opportunity to examine their interests, beliefs, 
abilities, and attitudes. The qualities and traits of character 
and personality needed for successful, happy living are studied. 
A survey is made of the opportunities for a good life in 
Kokomo and Howard County, after which some of the eco- 
nomic principles at work in the community are examined. 


A series of tests including the Otis Quick Scoring Test, 
the Lee Algebra Prognostic Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
and the Kuder Preference Inventory are administered to all 
freshmen during this course. The significance of the test scores 
and profiles are explained to the students. Percentiles, scores, 
and grade equivalents are recorded on the counselors’ refer- 
ence sheets as well as on the permanent records in the princi- 
pal’s office. 

The texts used in this course include the school] handbook ; 
ZuTavern and Erickson’s Business of Life; the National 
Forum’s High School Life and Discovering Myself; career 
monographs and pamphlets; and numerous brochures and 
write-ups from local industries and businesses. 


In the unit on high school such topics as administration, 
extracurricular activities, school government, history of 
schools in Kokomo, grades, testing, how to study, school spirit, 
normal growth, making friends, and creative activities are dis- 
cussed. When studying character and personality, such topics 
as blunders, taking criticism, moods, personal appearance, 
popularity, emotions, capacity for work, types of people, good 
character qualities, and desirable and undesirable personality 
traits are examined. 


During the study of the means of making a living in 
the “Kokomo at Work” units, such topics as the economic sys- 
tems at work in the world are defined, a survey of the oppor- 
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tunities of living a good life in Kokomo is made, and atten- 
tion is given to the following areas of economics: financing 
and financial institutions, transportation, communication, 
wholesaling and retailing, public utilities, agriculture, and in- 
dustries. The topics in the “Kokomo at Work” study are pre- 
sented in class by panels, the members of which secure their 
information from the hundreds of pamphlets, research units, 
and brochures filed in the school library. 

Such educational films as Making the Most of School, 
Social Development, Shy Guy, Families First, Children’s 
Emotions, Developing Responsibility, Wastage of Human Re- 
sources, Developing Your Character, Choosing Your Occupa- 
tion, Of Pups and Puzzles, I Want to Be a Secretary, Language 
of Drawing, Productivity: Key to Plenty, Automotive Service, 
and She Also Serves are used to enrich the course. Some 
teachers also use other visual aids, such as filmstrips, flannel 
boards, and opaque projection materials and equipment. 

Local school people, such as assistants in attendance, 
counseling, and special services, are invited into the classes 
to lead discussions on such topics as values of an education, 
keeping out of trouble, values of athletics and extracurricular 
activities, and so on. Local townspeople give generously of 
their time to explain to students the qualities needed, training 
necessary, and work done on specific occupations. A few 
tours through local industries have been made. 

The students report to class five days a week for a full 
semester. Regular notebook work, tests, outside preparation, 
and special reports are required just as in any regular course 
in the school, and one full credit is given when the course is 
satisfactorily completed. In case of failure, the student is 
not required to repeat the course. Students entering the school 
during the school year and some sophomores new to the com- 
munity are assigned to this course. 

The course was developed as a cooperative activity by 
the director of guidance and the deans and educational coun- 
selors of the school, who serve as teachers of the course. 


Current Problems 
Columbia City High School 


Do your students know the history of their country? Do 
they know where and when their city council meets, how 
their local taxes are determined, where to get a gross in- 
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come tax blank, the correct way to report a fire, how to call 
an ambulance in an emergency? Do they know what a 
mechanic’s lien is and where to file one? Do they know 
what kind of insurance policy will fit their needs? 

In Columbia City High School most withdrawals 
occur in the sophomore and junior years. Many of these 
young people quit school because they are poor readers and 
are not interested in textbook learning. 

Four years ago it was decided that these pupils should 
be given some practical, social, and civic information be- 
fore they leave high school. The course that was outlined for 
this purpose is called “Vocational Information and Current 
Problems.” It is an elective course in the tenth year. 

The first day the class meets interest is aroused by tell- 
ing the students something of the early history of the com- 
munity. This includes the names of the Indian tribes who 
were the original citizens and their location in the county. 
They learn the name of the first white man to press his feet 
into the soil of the county, and the historical basis for 
this statement. They learn for whom the county was named 
and the fact that it was organized on April 1, 1838. Each 
member of the class is asked to make a map of the county to 
scale, to name the townships, locate the principal towns and 
villages, and to name and locate the counties that adjoin the 
county. 

Approximately one third of the student body is made up 
of rural students. Columbia City, however, is the church, 
school, and shopping center for all members of the class, so 
the first unit is a study of the city. Who is the mayor? How 
is he chosen? Where is his office? What are his duties? 
Who makes the laws of the city? To motivate the learning of 
these facts the class attends a meeting of the city council. 

The following illustration shows how the class studies 
the services of the city government. It starts with the muni- 
cipal light and water plant. Together the class compiles what 
knowledge it already has about the location of the plant, 
business offices, and outlying pumping stations. Then the 
students work out a composite questionnaire of the things they 
want to know. Armed with these questions one of the students 
is sent to interview the superintendent of the municipal plant 
and the city clerk-treasurer. The next day the student makes 
his report to the class. To encourage the boys and girls to 
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take an active part in collecting this information a bonus 
grade is given to the person who makes the interview and 
report. This project accomplishes more than the mere col- 
lection of data. The class learns not to take community serv- 
ices for granted. The student who makes the interview must 
find the right official, introduce himself, state his purpose 
in calling, and get the information. Then the next day he 
stands before the class and shares the information with his 
classmates, so that they may complete their notes on the topic. 
A check following the interview is always made to see whether 
the youngster was courteous and what kind of impression 
he made by his visit. So far the results have been very good. 
The city and county officials and business men are willing 
and anxious to help these young people. 

Some of the other topics studied by this method are the 
fire department; a history of our school, how it is governed, 
and what it offers; how the community protects its health; 
and the communication facilities, including the post office, 
telegraph and telephone companies, and the local newspaper. 


The school is on the edge of the business district of the 
town. This makes it possible to plan class field trips that can 
be made during the 55-minute class period. The telephone 
company likes to have the entire class visit its plant. The 
boys are always interested in the test panel and the intricate 
wiring; the girls are fascinated by the work of the operators 
at the switch board. They return to school with a new respect 
for and much less criticism of the operator who gives them a 
“wrong number.” 


The classroom study of the county offices is enriched 
by class visits to the offices of the county auditor, recorder, 
treasurer, and clerk. The words “assessor,” “tax duplicate,” 
“delinquent taxes,” and “budget” become meaningful. The 
students always enjoy the visit to the clerk’s office, as the 
clerk shows them how they will register to vote when they 
are 21. He also shows them the precinct books and the place 
where the ballots are kept, and he points out the precautions 
taken to insure honesty in handling the ballots. If a class 
member knows of a will that has been probated, it is removed 
from the file and read. The marriage record book is examined 
and the laws concerning marriage are reviewed. The clerk 
speaks to them of the seriousness of marriage and urges them 
to choose their life partner carefully and then to work to make 
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the marriage happy and permanent. He quotes the figures 
on the amount of support money paid annually through his 
office and points out how difficult it can be for a man to 
support two families. The class is impressed by the closed 
record book of juveniles who have been in court. The method 
of bookkeeping and filing of records is also explained. 


Every year two or three class periods are used in visiting 
the circuit court. When possible, it is arranged for the stu- 
dents to witness the selection of a jury and to see at least a 
part of a trial before the judge and one before a jury. They 
learn the correct use of the terms “judge,” “bailiff,” “sheriff,” 
“jury,” “prosecuting attorney,” “indictment,” “plaintiff,” 
“defendant,” “venue,” “verdict,” “civil case,” and “criminal 
case.” 


Time is spent on the study of Indiana and United States 
government, legislative procedure, and the organization and 
function of political parties. One day a week is devoted to 
the study of current events. The greatest stress is placed 
on local government and problems of everyday life. The like- 
lihood of a class member becoming a township trustee or 
a city councilman is many times greater than of his becoming 
a member of the State Legislature or of Congress. Further- 
more, students will need and use the services of local govern- 
ment constantly in their adult lives, while many of the func- 
tions of the federal government will be remote. 


An interesting unit of study is a survey of the businesses 
and industries of the community. Objectives of this unit are 
to discover what job opportunities exist in the community, 
what special skills are needed to fill these positions, how 
continuous the employment is, what the opportunities are for 
advancement, what local raw materials are used, and where 
the markets are for these products. 


The climax of the course is a field trip to Indianapolis 
just before the close of school. There they visit the Indiana 
State Police headquarters at Stout Field. Last year they were 
conducted through the State House by the State Auditor, and 
a guide made their visit to the State Library interesting. 
The Soldiers and Sailors Monument, World War Memorial, 
and James Whitcomb Riley home were included in the trip. 
The visit to the Shrine of Flags in the War Memorial can 
be made solemn and impressive with a little planning by the 
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teacher. It is a wonderful place for all citizens to renew their © 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America. 

Another procedure followed is to invite a specialist in 
some field to talk to the class. The public relations department 
of the State Police sends a trooper to tell the history of 
civilian police protection, how the state police are recruited, 
the equipment provided each new man, and the duties and 
services of state police. This personal contact increases the 
respect of boys and girls for law and order and for enforce- 
ment officials. 

Some of these young people will someday buy a home 
or a farm; therefore, a lawyer or a real estate agent is invited 
to the class to tell them how to manage the transaction. He 
shows them a bill of sale, mortgage, deed, and abstract. A 
thought he leaves with the class is the importance of establish- 
ing now a reputation for honesty and good credit as an aid 
in future business dealings. 


One function of a community is to provide for the 
religious needs of its members. Following a survey of the 
different religious denominations in the community, the 
Catholic priest is invited to visit the class and answer their 
questions about his religion. Then the class visits a Protestant 
church and meets its minister, who explains the Protestant 
viewpoint. 

Conservation of our natural resources is a current 
problem. What are the natural resources of our county and 
state? How can our community participate in a good con- 
servation program? Should people in a city be interested 
in the problem of preventing and using wisely our natural 
resources? How many acres of tillable soil are there in our 
county? Do we have any submarginal land? Farm students 
explain what is being done on their farms or on those of their 
neighbors to combat erosion and to preserve the fertility of the 
soil. A class member enrolled in agriculture can demonstrate 
how soil is tested. The county agent’s office is a great help 
with this unit. 


The unit on Social Security points out the need to sup- 
plement retirement benefits with voluntary savings to provide 
an adequate income for one’s old age. This leads to a study 
of the different kinds of life insurance companies and policies, 
and the several ways life insurance is sold. The functions 
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and services of a bank are also included in this unit. How 
does one open a bank account? What is the difference between 
a checking and a savings account? What is Federal Deposit 
Insurance? What is a certified check? What is the correct 
way to endorse a check? These are some of the questions for 
discussion. The local banks are glad to have the class visit 
their institutions because they want to break down the public 
fear or awe of a bank. 

The local newspaper is a wonderful source of informa- 
tion for this class. The teacher can encourage the students 
to read the newspaper by having them bring to class clip- 
pings on the meetings of the county commissioners and city 
council, notices of any changes in rates or services of govern- 
ment units, and other items that pertain to units studied in 
the course. 

One reason why most social studies courses are difficult 
for the slow pupil is the lack of repetition that one finds in 
mathematics or language study. Because of this, periods are 
planned for review and drill on the essential ideas to be 
fixed in their minds. Most of the written material is read 
aloud in class. This improves their reading ability; they 
learn to pronounce new words, and new words and phrases 
can be explained. 


Economic Units 
Hammond High School 


For a number of years the Hammond schools have been 
working on ideas and plans for improving instruction in 
economic education. As a part of the plan, discussions were 
arranged with men of industry and business. The school com- 
mittee indicated its desire to collect and write materials for 
instruction based upon the industries and businesses of the 
community. The plan was enthusiastically received, and out- 
lines have been submitted and approved in subsequent meet- 
ings of the joint committee of school and industry. 

The following approach was mutually agreed upon: 

Two general themes should be written into the material: 
(1) The importance of the individual—emphasis on the 
human beings involved—and the subjects should be discussed 
in terms of the target, the individual’s self-interests. (2) 
Things and events should be discussed in the framework of 
the free enterprise system—emphasis on the frée choices 
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involved, with mention of the alternatives. These themes 
should be emphasized wherever possible. 

Thirty to 40 industries, utilities, mercantile establish- 
ments, and labor union organizations will be approached in 
the long-term program. It is our ardent hope that we may 
strengthen our instruction and better prepare our young 
people for understanding the economic life and opportunities 
in Hammond and its surrounding area. 


The material submitted by the research departments of 
the several industries will constitute collateral and supple- 
mentary information and will be added to the complementary 
courses of the junior and senior high school-curriculums. 


The respect for the pride of achievement can best be 
exemplified by actual participation of the men who represent 
the fields of industry, labor, and business in the Calumet Area. 
This close relationship with one school and industry is a 
significant and unique feature. The panel discussion and 
classroom visitation of men from industry is intended to be- 
come a vital and integral phase of the program. 


Five joint projects between the high school committee 
and industry are in process and near completion: (1) the 
banks of Hammond, (2) building and loan associations, 
(3) Hammond a national leader in retailing, (4) petroleum 
industry in the Calumet Area, and (5) basic steel industry. 

A sample outline, now in preparation by the staffs of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Steel Company and the Inland 
Steel Company, follows: 


TOPIC: BASIC STEEL INDUSTRY 


A. Introduction 


1. The interdependence of the individual, the community, and the 
steel companies; how the relationship exists under the free 
enterprise system 


What this means to YOU, as an individual (jobs and wages, 
steel products, the community) 


B. Steel and the Calumet Area 
1. Ancient and early American steel-making 
2. Steel comes to the Calumet Area 
3. Why did this happen? 
a. Good location for mills: raw materials, transportation, 
markets, people 
b. Steel mills helped the community: attracted people, brought 
other businesses, provided employment, grew with the com- 
munity 


4. Interdependence of individual, community, and steel companies 


tw 
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C. The Process of Steel-Making 
Raw materials 

Blast furnaces 

Open hearths 

Rolling mills 

Finished products 


op 


D. The Economics of a Steel Company 
> 


The entrepreneur; his idea. The capital investment necessary. 
The people who invested their savings in his venture, and why. 


2. Who owns the mills today? The people they select to run the 


business. 

3. Production is determined by consumption; examples, supply and 
demand. 

4. Distribution and marketing: sales, customers, competition, 
pricing. 


5. Income and expenses, profits; what happens to profits? Suppose 
no profits? Importance of profits to the individual and the 
community. The company’s future is dependent upon profits; 
from them, security and opportunity for the individual. 

E. Opportunities for a Career in Steel 
1. Different types of work available 

2. Qualifications for different positions 

Pay, benefits, working conditions 

Opportunity and security 


mm OO 


Indianapolis at Work 
Indianapolis Public Schools 


Launched in 1951, the program has as its goal to teach 
boys and girls about their city’s business and industry and 
how these tie in with the worldwide economic structure. 
Primarily, the program is carried on through lesson leaflets 
that have been researched, written, and published by the 
public schools and entitled Indianapolis at Work. Each eight- 
page issue deals with one part of the business or industrial life 
of Indianapolis and is used in grades 7 through 12 in all city 
public schools. An issue recently published, entitled How We 
Buy, explains the field of consumer credit and the part it plays 
in the economic structure of our country. 

Upon recommendation of the General Superintendent of 
Education, the Board of School Trustees approved appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee composed primarily of non- 
school persons to plan a program. Named to this committee 
were 33 representatives of industry, labor, business, public 
utilities, newspapers, universities, and community and civic 
organizations. Public-spirited firms and individuals pledged 
funds for the development of the project. 
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A brief description of the technique of producing the 
leaflets may be helpful to those interested in a similar program 
for their community. The director, who prepares the written 
materials, has full cooperation of the advisory committee in 
arranging research studies. The committee helps to outline 
the content of the leaflets and then to set up a smaller com- 
mittee of representatives of the particular business or industry 
to be studied. 

After writing the first draft of each article, carefully 
choosing words that young people generally can understand, 
the director submits copies to each of the committee members. 
The members read them and then make suggestions of ways 
in which the copy should be changed, if ‘any changes are 
necessary. A leaflet is not printed until it has been approved 
by everyone concerned. In this way, each lesson is a compos- 
ite picture of the particular field it covers. 

Also included in the economic education endeavor are 
other instructional aids provided for the schools by business 
and industry. Among these are visual aids, such as movies 
and slides, outside speakers, and educational field trips for 
students that illustrate the lessons learned through the 
Indianapolis at Work leaflets. The school system is drawing 
on the total resources of the community and profiting thereby. 

Students and teachers have reacted very favorably toward 
integration of the new material in regular courses. The 
teachers like the aids because they offer enriching experiences 
for their classes, but, the teachers say, also because they 
themselves learn more about business and industry in their 
city. 

Students answering an evaluation questionnaire say 
that after studying the leaflets their ideas about the free 
enterprise system had changed. Their attitudes toward profits, 
owners of business, and labor unions have become more favor- 
ing the schools and business interests closer together in plan- 

Students are encouraged to take the leaflets home and 
to discuss them with their parents. The schools have found 
that parents heartily approve of the leaflets and encourage 
their use by the schools. It is generally agreed that bring- 
ing the schools and business interests closer together in plan- 
ning and carrying out this program was something that should 
have been done years ago. 





CHAPTER III 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Among the descriptions submitted to the screening com- 
mittee were those which defied classification under any 
subject-area heading. Nevertheless, the committee was unan- 
imous in its opinion that these activities were worthy of 
inclusion in the bulletin, because they illustrated the principle 
of making all forms of education more meaningful to teachers 
and students. 


Radio Workshop 
New Albany Senior High School 


The New Albany High School radio station, WNAS-FM, 
went on the air for the first time in the fall of 1949 as the 
first low-power educational FM station in the United States 
operated by students of a public high school. 

The station is on the air from 12:00 to 3:00 p.m. and 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. Monday through Friday during 11 
months of the year (August excepted). In addition to the 
regular broadcast schedule, many special events are broadcast 
both during the school day and at night. The station has an 
unlimited 24-hour broadcast permit. 

Radio in New Albany is a division of the department 
of audio-visual education. The director of audio-visual educa- 
tion serves as educational technical director and a former 
classroom teacher of speech is the director of radio produc- 
tion. 

The station is operated completely by student personnel. 
The workshop, consisting of 26 carefully chosen seniors, oper- 
ates the equipment and announces, plans, writes, and produces 
its own shows. Some students are specialists in a particular 
area, such as writing, but most of them double in all areas 
of radio production. Equipment operators usually are spe- 
cialists, but even here many studio personnel are able to take 
over the controls. FCC rules require a second-class operator 
on hand at all times. There are always a number of students 
enrolled in the workshop who can qualify for this license. 
All students in the workshop earn one-half unit of English 
credit each semester. 
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The objectives of WNAS-FM are: 


a. To serve as an aid to classroom instruction by broad- 
casting to the classroom good educational programs 
both of student participation nature and transcribed 
programs. 

b. To foster the growth of good public relations for the 
New Albany public schools. 

c. To improve the speech habits of participating stu- 
dents. 


d. To improve the poise, confidence, and personality of 
participating students and to enable as many students 
as possible to participate in broadcasting. 

e. To serve as a vocational tryout laboratory and to en- 
courage participating students to continue study in 
radio and speech. 

f. To bring to students and parents good entertainment 
and special events not carried by commercial stations. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the broadcasting time 
carries live programs, and 50 per cent is recorded. Many of 
the live programs feature special events including all home 
and away-from-home football games and regular season and 
tournament basketball games; school assemblies; Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, Class Day, Baccalaureate, and 
Commencement programs; American Education Week “Open 
House”; local election returns; and many others. Live studio 
programs include Teen-Time, School News, interviews, and 
choir and band concerts, along with many other student pro- 
duced numbers. 


For recorded programs there are numerous sources. The 
station is a member of the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, which supplies many recordings. Indiana School 
of the Sky, Purdue School of the Air, Minnesota School of 
the Air, and many governmental agencies and industrial con- 
cerns supply an abundance of excellent material. The station 
has an extensive library of tapes, recordings, and discs for 
permanent use. The station is interested in using, in the 
main, only material that it can keep and file. In order to 
maintain its goal of a ratio of 50-50 between live and tran- 
scribed programs, many fine free transcribed programs must 
be turned down in favor of less professional student-produced 
shows. 
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As a non-commercial station, WNAS can sell only educa- 
tion. Announcements are made on daily broadcasts and at 
special events to boost ticket sales for school plays, musical 
concerts, yearbooks, and athletic contests. Spot announce- 
ments are also used to promote the activities of American 
Education Week, P.T.A., adult education programs, and the 
Classroom Teachers Association. The station also helps pro- 
mote community projects such as Community Fund, sale of 
Defense Bonds, Red Cross, March of Dimes, etc. 

Use of low-power educational FM is strongly suggested 
to other high schools as a means of extending the school’s 
influence in the community, improving school morale through 
increased student participation in a worth-while expression 
medium, stimulating better instructional practices, and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the audio-visual department. It 
is a low cost investment that will return good dividends in an 
improved school program. 


Library Student Assistants 
Richmond Senior High School 


The library serves grades 10 to 12 and is open every 
class period of the day and also during the student activi- 
ties period for reference work and for free reading. The en- 
rollment of the senior high school is about 1,200. 

Since the school has a staggered program, students who 
do not have classes during the first, fourth, or sixth periods 
of the day are encouraged by the librarian to use the library 
for study or reading, provided they cause no disturbance. 
They are free to come and go as they please without passes. 
When in class, students may secure passes from the classroom 
teacher to use the library any length of time they wish. 
Some teachers bring their entire classes and work with them 
in the library. Sometimes there are four classes in the library 
at the same time. These can be handled in the three reading 
rooms in the library. 

There is one trained librarian who has four teacher 
assistants, who spend one period each per day working in the 
library, and 12 student assistants. There are two student 
typists from the office practice class. Since the librarian 
requisitions, catalogs, classifies, and accessions all books for 
the three junior high schools in Richmond as well as for the 
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senior high school, there is much typing to be done. The 
typists type all her correspondence, all the catalog and shelf 
list cards, and the accession sheets. 

The school uses the rental textbook system. All rental 
textbooks for the four secondary schools are requisitioned by 
the senior high school librarian and are processed at the senior 
high school. This makes it necessary to have one untrained 
adult assistant who keeps a record of all textbooks, charges 
them in and out to teachers at the senior high school, mends 
all books, and white inks all books, both library and rental 
texts. 

There are 9,295 library books in the library collection. 
There is a pamplet and clipping file of éight drawers on 
general information, and a file of three drawers on voca- 
tional information and guidance. 


Through a suggestion box, students suggest titles of 
new books to be purchased for the library. Teachers assist 
the librarian in weeding out old books and often suggest new 
titles to be ordered. 

The library subscribes to 92 periodicals and there are 
101 current periodicals kept in the library. There is a storage 
room for magazines, in which there is about a five-year file 
of back issues. This room is closed to the student body. A 
student assistant or a teacher assistant gets magazines upon 
request from this room. Student assistants put all magazines 
away and keep the room in order. Many pupils use these 
magazines for the purpose of writing term papers. 

The library has a seating capacity of 155. There are 
15 long tables and eight round tables. The main reading room 
is 30 by 75 feet. There are two smaller rooms. 

Instructions given to those who work in the library 
follow: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
IN THE LIBRARY 
Read these instructions each day until you are entirely familiar 


with them. When in doubt what procedure to follow, ask the librarian 
or the teacher in charge at the desk what to do. 


Personal 


1. As a student assistant, you are earning 2% hours’ credit this 
semester as well as gaining valuable work experience for your- 
self, 
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In return for these, you are expected to be prompt, dependable, 
neat, cooperative, accurate, courteous, and willing to accept 
and act upon criticism. 

You are expected to be on time, to do library work all period, 
and to remain until the bell rings. 

Consult the student assistants’ schedule for assigned duties. 
When you think you have finished, ask what else there is to do. 
Your work is confined te the desk, the magazine room, and 
any other tasks the librarian may ask you to do in the reading 
room. 

You are expected to be friendly and helpful to students whom 


you serve across the desk, but you are not expected to entertain 
visitors at the desk. 


Circulation of Books, Magazines, and Materials 


L, 


jw) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


All books and materials are lent by having the borrower sign 
his first and last names and homeroom number on the card. 
Check to see whether the borrower is signing the correct card. 
Insist that everybody (including teachers and others) sign for 
everything taken from the library, even if only for a short time. 
We use the card system only. Do not accept other methods of 
charging. 

Most books are lent for a two-week period unless they are 
designated as overnight books. (Blue card in the back) 

Books may be renewed for two more weeks unless they have 
been reserved by somcone, 

Current magazines (the last two months) are lent overnight. 
They should be checked out after the fifth hour and returned 
by nine o’clock the following day. 

Old issues of magazines may be borrowed for two weeks if 
requested. Magazines are filed in the magazine reference room 
and should be requested from the librarian or her assistants. 
Overnight books should be borrowed usually after the fifth 
hour and returned by nine o’clock the following day. 

As a general rule, reference books (books marked R in the three 
sections to the right of the door) are to be used in the library 
only. It is possible under certain circumstances to borrow them 
to take to a classroom for one period. However, reference books 
should not be taken from the building. 

Only one encyclopedia, the red Americana, may be taken out 
overnight, 

Pamphlets and clippings are charged out on yellow cards by 
writing the subject and number of pamphlets or clippings taken. 
Put all cards (including those of teachers) that are stamped 
today or checked out today in the day boxes. 

File no cards in the charging trays. This will be done the sixth 
hour only by an appointed person. 


Encyclopedias 
All encyclopedias are on reserve behind the charging desk. 


This means that borrowers must sign the cards in encyclopedias 
before taking them from the desk and must use them in the 
room. 


Check to see that they are back at the close of each period. 


Attendance 


Write on the calendar all groups that use the library each day. 
This includes small groups from a class, or whole classes, 
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Count the number of individuals using the library during your 
period and record it on the calendar. 


Carding Books 
Always card all books and magazines immediately. Clear the 
shelves under the charging trays. 
To find a card for a returned book, open the book to the back 
and find the date in the file which corresponds to the latest date 
due stamped in the book. Behind the date look for the author, 
title, and correct accession number. 
Be sure the card is the CORRECT one for the book.- 
The following separate files are kept and must be consulted 
in carding books: 
a. Regular student file behind dates 
b. Faculty circulation 
ec. Overdue books 
d. Lost books 
e. Books claimed returned 
f. Mending 
g. Inter-library loan 
Put carded books on the three shelves of the east counter to be 
shelved later. 
If a card cannot be found for a book, the book is called a “snag” 
and should be put on the bottom shelf under the charging trays 
until cards for the rest of the books have been found; then a 
through search for the missing card should be made. 
Do not remove a whole bunch of cards from the tray when look- 
ing for a book card. Leave the cards in the tray, find the correct 
card, and then remove the card from the file. 


Fines 

Fines are 2¢ a day on two-week books. 
Fines are 5¢ a day on overnight books. 
Fines are 2¢ a day on all magazines. 
Fines are not charged for Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays. 
Students with an A excuse for absence need not pay a fine. 
Insist on fines being paid when the book is returned. 
If a fine is not paid, write the student’s name, homeroom num- 
ber, and amount of fine on a card in the cash drawer. 

Housekeeping 


Help keep books on the shelves in order, magazines in the south 
room neat, and magazines in the storage room in orderly stacks. 


Magazine Reference Room 
Magazines in this room are for reference only. 
This room is to be kept locked. 


Students must ask for what they want and let someone from 
the desk get the magazines they need. 


Writing Book Cards 
When a book card is full of names, have the borrower write 
his name on a blank card and paper clip it to the old card. 
a the teacher in charge at the desk or I will write the new 
card later. 


Students or student assistants do not write book cards or 
magazine cards. 


Teachers at the desk will write all magazine cards when needed. 
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Shelving Books 


1. Be absolutely sure you know where to shelve a book before 
you shelve it. 


2. Cards in books should be checked and double-checked before 
they are put on the library shelves. 
Similar detailed instructions are given to teacher as- 
sistants in the library, but are not included here because of 
lack of space. 


Specialized Science Library 
George Washington High School, Indianapolis 


George Washington High School, Indianapolis, operates 
in its science department a special library under the direc- 
tion of a science teacher-librarian. The room seats 84 stu- 
dents and contains several thousand book titles in addition 
to a large supply of scientific pamphlets, periodicals, visual 
materials, and biological displays. It serves as a reading room 
and circulating library. 

Students in laboratory sciences are assigned to the library 
one period on alternate days as a part of their regular science 
program. This permits incorporation of reading, research, 
and study into the other phases of the science courses. For 
the accelerated student, materials are available for pursuing 
his work to the limit of his time and ability. The retared stu- 
dent benefits from supervised study opportunities under the 
direction of the librarian or a science teacher. The arrange- 
ment makes possible directed study activities and enrichment 
of the science curriculum, and it stimulates the pursuit of 
special interests and projects. 


Educational Tour Bus 
New Albany Senior High School 


The New Albany public schools inaugurated tour bus 
service to their students on November 30, 1952, the first 
school system, it is believed, in the state to provide a luxury 
coach-type bus, entirely school-owned, and paid for and main- 
tained by student funds. 

From the above date to the close of the school year, 
50 educational tours have been taken by the high school, with 
a total of 1,450 students participating, including those making 
more than one trip. Not counting duplications, approximately 
33 per cent of the student enrollment and 50 per cent of the 
faculty used the bus one or more times. Among high school 
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trips have been: members of senior government classes to the 
legislature in Indianapolis, Future Farmers to district meet- 
ings and a meat packing plant, industrial classes to the 
Louisville Ford Motor Company plant, journalism students 
to the Louisville Courier Journal plant, Future Nurses to 
guided tours of Louisville hospitals, music groups to concerts 
at Bloomington and Indianapolis, and various classes to in- 
dustries and government agencies. All athletic trips are also 
made in the bus. 

For classification purposes, the use of the bus is listed 
as an audio-visual activity. The director of the audio-visual 
department of the city schools has general supervision of the 
scheduling and use of the bus, being assisted by an Educa- 
tional Tour Committee comprised of principals and teachers 
of all levels, since the bus is used by grades 4 to 12. This 
committee developed policies for the use of the bus, rules of 
conduct, methods of pre-tour planning, post-tour activities, 
and evaluation procedures. 

In addition to the above, a systematic in-service training 
program for teachers was inaugurated to insure that all knew 
how to make fullest use of an educational tour. In initiating 
plans and completing a tour, a classroom teacher is required 
to carry out important steps. 

First, an educational tour request must be filed with 
the principal well in advance of the date of the proposed tour. 
This request must list the date, hour, and place of the proposed 
tour, the estimated schedule for departure and return, and the 
specific purposes of the tour. If the principal approves, he 
endorses the request and forwards it to the director of the 
audio-visual department who also approves it, along with the 
superintendent of schools, and places it on the calendar for 
use of the bus. 

Second, prior to the tour the classroom teacher and mem- 
bers of the class prepare an educational tour guide, which 
lists in detail: (1) the major purposes of the tour, (2) sug- 
gested pre-tour activities and preparations, (3) suggested 
activities at the visited location, and (4) suggested post- 
tour activities. Such a tour guide is made by every teacher 
making a new tour. The guides are filed and thus make a 
ready reference for future trips to the same location. 

Third, upon completion of the tour, an educational tour 
evaluation form is completed by students and teacher and 
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filed. The evaluation rates the success of the tour in terms 
of the purposes of the trip as listed on the tour request form, 
lists suggestions for improvement of the tour, and gives a 
general estimate of the value of the tour. 

Finally, a letter of appreciation goes to the host for the 
tour at the plant, agency, or location visited. 

In the brief period the plan has been in use, the enthu- 
siasm of teachers, students, and parents to “New Albany’s 
Classroom on Wheels” has been most pronounced. More pupils 
have seen more and learned more than would otherwise have 
been possible. And the factor of safety in transporting pupils 
on educational tours by the means described, at a fraction of 
the cost of commercial transportation, is not the least of the 
advantages accruing. 


Interesting and Meaningful Educational Tours 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 


In January, 1951, the Parent-Teacher Association pur- 
chased and donated to the school a new 54-passenger school 
bus. The bus is used for taking classes and clubs to visit 
places in Indianapolis where students acquire additional in- 
formation about the subjects they are studying in school. 

Each teacher is asked to take at least one tour a year 
with his or her class. Teachers arrange in advance with the 
management of the organization to be visited. Small classes 
sometimes combine in making a tour. All tours leave from 
the school and terminate at the school. Tours which require 
more time than the regular class period are arranged so that 
students do not miss their other scheduled classes more than 
once during the term. Students are briefed in proper conduct 
before starting the tour and are told about some of the things 
to notice which are directly associated with their class work. 
Parent consent cards are sent home to be signed by parents 
and returned in order that the home may know that the stu- 
dent will be on a school-sponsored visit at a certain time dur- 
ing a specified day. The same procedure is followed when 
the bus is used by a school group for after-school, night, or 
Saturday trips. 


Listed below are some of the trips taken regularly and 
the school’s departments sponsoring the tours. 
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Science City Water Purification Plant 
The Gas and Coke Plant 

Home economics Kingans’ Meat Packing Plant 
City market and bakeries 


Business Several department stores 
Several banks 
Shop Several industries 
Airport, manufacturing companies, 
ete. 
Social studies City or federal courts 
State House or city buildings 
Music Music festivals 
Music concerts 
English City library 
City newspapers 
Art Art museum 
Art exhibits 
Physical edu- Parks and recreational facilities 
cation 


The bus is also used to transport athletic teams to other 
schools. 

In the past three years the bus has traveled over 10,000 
miles in tours. It is used practically every school day, and is 
maintained on a pro-rated charge made against the depart- 
ment sponsoring the tour. The driver is on the custodial staff 
and has proper chauffeur license credentials. The bus and 
passengers are covered by all types of accident and liability 
insurance. 

Sometimes students from other schools are invited to go 
along if the group is small and the activity is of all-city 
interest; for example, journalism conferences and meetings 
of the student councils. 

Most industries are anxious to have school groups pay 
them a visit. They feel they gain by acquainting future 
citizens with the company, and that they are performing a 
civic duty. Students gain from a broadening and related in- 
formational standpoint. 

The school is convinced that these tours, if properly ar- 
ranged for and conducted, give meaning and interest to many 
points which, in the classroom, may end in theory and class- 
room discussion only. 
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The Youth Hostel 
Delphi High School 


Youth hosteling is a special way of traveling inexpen- 
sively “under your own power.” It is friendly travel in order 
to get acquainted with your own country and with other lands 
so as to gain a practical understanding and appreciation of 
nature and of how people live. 

Hosteling offers a wholesome, healthful outlet for the 
desire of youth to see and do and learn for themselves in the 
out-of-doors. Hosteling offers fun, friendship, and a warm 
welcome to all who “travel under their own steam.” Youth- 
loving houseparents wait at the open hostel door to greet the 
waytfarers and introduce them to the fireside circle. The 
hosteler’s horizon spreads as wide as the world itself, and 
through his wanderings he comes to understand a little more 
of his country and his world, for he sees, traveling slowly; 
appreciates, traveling simply; learns, traveling with an open 
mind. Traveling thus, the horizons of his mind can not help 
but expand too, for, by meeting people on a friendly human 
plane, sharing experiences, and accepting responsibilities, he 
acquires a deeper perspective and a sounder sense of values. 

Hosteling is a rich field for the practical application of 
education for the individual, on his own or as a member of a 
group. Many schools send classes and clubs on hostel trips 
during the school season with a teacher-leader and give school 
credit in such subjects as geography, history, and social 
studies. Youth serving agencies, such as Scouts, church 
groups, Y’s, and settlement houses, use hostel facilities and 
hostel trips to enrich and add variety to their own activities. 

Group activities include Sunday trips, and a few weekend 
or overnight trips joined with the Purdue Outing Club for 
some of these activities. 

The number of various trips taken include four bike 
trips, six hiking trips, two cave trips, three AYH conferences, 
one camping trip, six business meetings, two open meetings, 
and one trip with the Purdue Club. 


The future plans are (1) to establish one or more hostels 
in the area, (2) to educate the community to hosteling and its 
ideals, (3) to take hostel trips to southern Indiana and Wis- 
consin, and to take canoe trips, and (4) to continue local 
weekend and day trips close to home. 
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Work Experience 
Sullivan High School 


Our public schools should help maintain and better our 
social economic system. Public education must strive to create 
in boys and girls those skills, knowledges, ideals, and habits 
that are conducive to the good life. Education is not all books, 
classes, and teachers demanding reams of homework. It is 
something bigger, more comprehensive. It is learning to live, 
to work, to play—it is life adjustment—it is life. 

The faculty of Sullivan High School believes that work 
experience must fit into the scheme of education. All youth 
need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that made the worker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. Everything else being equal, 
work that is supervised by a person (usually denoted as a co- 
ordinator) is of more value to the individual student. There 
is no simple, generally applicable curriculum that prepares 
for life by training the mind. The more there is in common 
between the learning situation and the situation in which 
learning is to be applied, the more likely will the learning be 
useful. 

The Diversifed Occupations Program, which is part of 
the vocational curriculum, is based on the assumption that 
the gap between school and employment might best be met 
by using the community as the work shop. The D.O. Program, 
which provides cooperative part-time vocational education for 
high school students is part of the curriculum. 

The D.O. Program 


1. A written training plan is prepared for each indi- 
vidual student setting forth the work experience to be pro- 
vided the student by the employer and the technical related 
information to be provided by the school. 

a. Students must have a minimum of 15 hours per 
week on the job for two semesters (36 weeks), or 540 hours 
in all. 

b. The signature of principal, students, parent, em- 
ployer, and coordinator are affixed to the training agreement 
form. 


c. No occupation is included in the program which 
does not require at least 1,000 hours of training. 
2. There are several factors considered in selecting the 
work-station. 
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3. There are several factors considered in selecting stu- 
dents for the program. 

4. Matching youth and jobs is undertaken by the co- 
ordinator with the aid of the advisory committee. Of course, 
the final selection of the student is made by the employer. 

5. An employer rating form is used every six weeks. 

6. Related information is handled by the co-ordinator on 
a group basis (1 hour a day). 


Work experience (not to be confused with child labor) 
is work activities which will be of value to youth when they 
take up an occupation. It is noncurricular and offers no 
credit. Sullivan High School attempts to plan and supervise 
the work experience of its students on an 11-month basis. 
Each student who desires to work is asked to fill out a place- 
ment card and a personal data sheet. The placement card 
is kept on file at the placement office, while the personal 
data sheet is carried by the student who is looking for work. 
The advantage of the personal data sheet is that it will supply 
the student with all the right answers. The sheet may be 
left with a prospective employer. 

If we believe that the American democratic way of life 
may be perpetuated through a school program that emphasizes 
the worth and dignity of all essential work, then it is im- 
perative that work experience be included in the program. 

Vocational and general education are not in conflict. 
The one must supplement the other, and at certain times in an 
individual’s life general education may become definitely 
vocational. Since a vocation may be the main motivating force 
in. life, it can also form the core of a general education pro- 
gram. Work experience will help to make the move from the 
world of school to the world of work an easier one. 

The advantages of the Diversified Occupations Program 
for the school are: 


1. It provides a means for holding a greater number of 
youth in school longer. 

2. It offers a direct avenue for meeting the community 
needs. 

3. It is a means of keeping the school abreast of business 
trends. 

4. It is inexpensive education, since there is no cost for 
laboratories. 
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5. It serves as a channel for projecting the school into 
the community. 

6. The high school is freed of the charge that its training 
is always for the benefit of the college-bound youth and not 
for those who are work-bound. 


For the student-learner, the advantages of the program 
are: 


1. It provides an opportunity to develop individual apti- 
tudes'and interests. 

2. It offers a chance to gain a business reputation. 

3. It presents an opportunity to earn a high school 
diploma. , 

4. It provides an opportunity to learn a chosen occupa- 
tion through experiences in thinking and doing under wise 
guidance. 

5. It presents an opportunity to practice earning, sav- 
ing, and economic use of money. 

6. It offers an opportunity to acquire respect for honest 


work and for the responsibilty of employees to an employer 
and for that of the employer to the employees. 
For business and industry, the advantages are: 


1. It offers an opportunity to discover suitable per- 
sonnel. 

2. It makes it possible for personnel to be developed 
and trained in the employer’s way—under his own supervision. 

3. It provides a more thorough, extensive program of 
training than the employer could provide alone. 

4. It serves as a low cost training period. 

5. It offers an opportunity to work with an individual 
(co-ordinator) who has had experience in job analysis for 
personnel specifications and for training purposes. 

6. It provides an opportunity to participate in a civic 
enterprise. 


Space does not permit the inclusion of the detailed forms 
and charts that are used. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the school. The titles of the various forms used are: De- 
tailed Establishment Survey, Community Survey, Agreement 
Form, Selection of Students for D.O. Program, Employer 
Rating Form, Placement Card, and Personnel Data Sheet. 
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Exploratory Teaching 
Muncie Central High School 


For the past seven years exploratory teaching has been 
offered as an elective course to Muncie Central High School 
seniors. There are two purposes in offering this course: 

1. To offer those seniors interested in teaching an op- 

portunity to explore teaching as a profession. 

2. To recruit teachers, since there is a shortage, partic- 

ularly on certain levels. 

The following requirements are set up: 

1. The student must be a senior and the student’s 
counselor must approve the course as an elective. 
The student must show an interest in the possibility 
of taking up teaching as a career. 

3. The students taking this course need to have the 
period from 10:30 to 11:30, or from 2:30 to 3:30 
free for assignment to this work. It is highly desir- 
able for students to have a free period prior to the 
period assigned to this course, in order that they have 
time to get to the building. 


bo 


The general plan of the course is as follows: 


1. Two weeks of general exploration and visitation. 
(They go as a group to visit where they are as- 
signed.) 

a. One day in kindergarten 

b. One day in first grade 

ec. One day in second or third grade 
d. Three days in intermediate grades 
e. Two days in junior high 

f. Two days in senior high 

2. The remainder of the semester is spent with one 
teacher in an area of the student’s choice. 

Some of the activities the students carry on include: 

1. Helping prepare materials 

2. Helping keep records 

Working with small groups or individuals 

Occasionally taking whole group for story, music, 

etc. 


* 
me OS 


Records of students’ activities are handed in weekly, and 
-alled meetings are held when this seems necessary. Each stu- 
dent is visited at least once by the supervisors. 
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In-Service Education 
Hammond High School 


Hammond High School, as a part of the in-service edu- 


cation of its school staff, conducts seminars in the economic 
life of the community. Two of these special seminars are 
herewith reported. 


1. 


Contributions of labor, business, and industry to the eco- 
nomic and social life of the community. 

The schedule of 16 weekly meetings by the school 
administration was intended to orient the teaching staff 
to the economic aspects of the community. The adminis- 
trative staff of each of 16 types of business and labor 
organization assumed the responsibility of presenting 
factual information about their respective businesses. 

The audience was comprised of teachers from kinder- 
garten grade level to the special teacher in high school. 
The two-hour discussion was aimed to relate the interests 
and facilities of business to the school curricula. 

Discussion questions included the following items: 
The company’s role in community economics. 

How the company works with its employees. 

How the company works with the community. 

Its methods of health and safety maintenance. 

Types of jobs available. 

History of the company. 

Technical processes related to class studies . 

Uses of laboratory and research facilities of the plant. 

Occupational opportunities in science. 

How research and invention contribute to better living. 

What raw materials are used. Where they come from. 

Where finished products go. What comes back in trade. 

Interviewing and employment practices. 

The importance of accuracy in the plant office and labora- 
tory. 

Mathematical measurement of social and economic prob- 
lems. 

Necessity for clear, precise and correct self expression 
in giving directions and making reports. 

The following organizations contributed to the series 
of 16 meetings. Professional growth credit was granted 
to the teacher participants. 





bo 
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The Standard Oil Company 

American Steel Foundries 

Retail Merchants Association 

Indiana Truckers Association 

The Borden Company 

The Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
Lever Brothers Company 

American Federation of Labor 

American Maize Products Company 

The Inland Steel Company 

Northern Indiana Home Builders Association 
The Hammond banks 

The C.I.O. 

Swift and Company 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

The railroads 


What every man should know about business 


Teachers were invited to enroll in classes offered 
to supervisors of the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company. The discussion-lecture series was conducted by 
an economist of national reputation. The expenses were 
paid by the utility as a public relations gesture which 
indicated the cooperative attitude of the administration 
and its concern over the welfare of the local schools. 
The practical approach to economics and the interpreta- 
tion to the layman of his everyday problems were signi- 
ficant as well as refreshing to the teachers who took an 
active part in the weekly sessions. 

Below are the objectives as set up for the discussion 
series: 

a. To present a clear and honest appraisal of the private 

enterprise system. 


b. To discover the natural law of balance between production 
and buying power. 


c. To show the significance of profit in maintaining economic 
balance. 


d. To prove that capitalism forces economic progress for 
all the people. 


e. To show what each company must do to succeed under 
the rigid requirements of capitalism. To present evidence 
of the absolute necessity for every company to cut costs, 
improve methods, and increase production; not only to 
increase profits, but to keep the company alive and to 
keep jobs secure for everyone. 
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f. To correct a number of misconceptions about special phases 
of our business system: money, credit, prices, wages, 
distribution, and the government’s relation to the economic 
affairs of the people. 


g. To examine the different types of proposals suggested 
to solve our economic problems, oud to evaluate these 
proposals by the facts brought out in this study of the 
private-enterprise system. 


Post-School Inventory 
Anderson High School 


In October, 1952, a curriculum study committee began 
a study of the school’s philosophy and objectives as a basis 
for projecting revisions. In order to do this, the committee 
planned to survey a 25 per cent cross-section of the graduates 
in each of the years, 1951, 1948, 1945, 1942, and 1939. The 
Post-School Inventory Form developed by this committee is 
presented below. A somewhat similar form will be used for 
surveying a cross-section of the withdrawees of these same 
years. 


THE INVENTORY 


Directions: Please answer the following questions thoughtfully. Your 
answers will help us to serve our present students better. Many of the 
questions can be answered by placing a mark “X” on the appropriate 
short line. Your inability or unwillingness to answer some of the 
questions should not discourage you from answering the others and 
returning this post-school inventory. Thank you. 


1. Year of graduation? ....1951, ....1948, ....1945, ....1942, 
isp 

2. Your sex? ....male, ....female. 

3. Your present material status? ....single, ....married, ....di- 
vorced, ....other. 

4. Number of children (if any)? ....one, ....two, ....three or more. 

5. Your present employment status? ....employed full time, ....doing 
housework at home, ....unemployed, ....attending school full 
time, ....taking military training under selective service, ....serv- 
ing a regular enlistment in the armed forces, ....other (explain) 


Ce Re EOE eee HEHEHE HEHE OHHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


ee 
PRR OOH HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HE EEE 
ee 


11. If employed, what is your specific occupation? (for example, say 
“airplane mechanic” rather than “aviation,” or “typist” rather 
than “clerical work’’) 


Ce 





12. 


13. 


14, 
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If employed, where are you working? ....in Anderson, ....outside 
Anderson but in Madison County, ....elsewhere. 

What is your present average weekly income (before any deductions 
are made)? ....$25 to $49, ....$50 to $74, ....$75 to $99, 

$100 and above. 

What is, or do you now think will be, your life work, your regular 
Re I EO an ren en 
Before answering the questions below please bear in mind that 


each individual lives in a certain family and community environment 
168 hours per week, not merely the 40 or so hours during which he is 
gainfully employed. The’ purposes of education, according to one con- 
ception, are six: (1) to aid each individual to realize the fullest personal 
life possible for him, (2) to prepare for success in getting along with 
people, (3) to prepare for occupational success, (4) to develop a sense 
of civic responsibility, (5) to aid each individual to manage wisely his 
personal finances, and (6) to prepare for spending leisure time in an 
enjoyable and worth-while manner, 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


To what degree has your high school education accomplished the 
purpose of aiding you to realize the fullest personal life possible for 
you? ....a high degree, ....a moderate degree, ....a slight degree, 
. not at all. 
To what degree has your high school education accomplished the 
purpose of preparing ye for success in getting — with people? 
..a high degree, ....a moderate degree, ....a slight degree, 
. not at all. 
To what degree has your high school education accomplished the 
purpose of preparing you for occupational success? ....a high de- 
gree, ....a moderate degree, .... a slight degree, ....not at all. 
To what degree has your high school education accomplished the 
purpose of developing in you a sense of civic responsibility? ....a 
en ....a@ moderate degree, ....a slight degree, ....not 
at all. 


To what degree has ycur high school education accomplished the 
purpose of ang you to manage — your personal finances? 


a high degree, ....a moderate degree, ....a slight degree, ....not 
at all. 
To what degree has your high school education accomplished the 
enjoyable and worth-while manner? ....a high degree, ....a mod- 
erate degree, ....a slight degree, ....not at all. 


What subjects, if any, which were required on the course you 
took in high school, do you think should be made elective rather 
than required? (Please be specific; as “American Literature” not 
OR Sus bv casas ene ne oo ew ee eees be Cee koice eee ee Sea eaees 
What subjects which were electives, or perhaps not even offered, 
do you think should be recommended or required on the high 
ne | I eae ee a oe eee 


Would you suggest that in the freshman year all pupils take almost 

the same basic subjects, with perhaps one elective, thus postponing 

for one year their problem of curriculum (course) selection? 
.- yes, ....no, ....uncertain. 


What curriculum, if any, would you suggest should be added to 
the seven we have now (Business, College Preparatory, General, 
Pre-Apprentice, Technical, Agriculture, and home Economics)? 
(Please explain your answer) 


er 


Among the subjects you took in high school which do you consider 
a re ee ete ry ca Sees 


Which do you consider least valuable? ...........sccccccccccvcccs 
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27. Please name one subject which you took in high school, the content 
of which you believe should be changed in order to make it more 


GL boa 405) Cs vance What changes should be made. ...... 

28. What teaching technique do you especially favor (in high school 
classes)? ....lecture, ....teacher asking questions, ....pupils 
asking questions, ....panel discussion, ....pupils making reports, 
....pupils serving as chairman (teacher), ....free discussion (one 
person at a time), ....supervised study, occasional explanations 
by teacher. 


29. Which technique (question 28) do you especially reject? 


30. To what clubs, organizations, or other non-credit activities did you 
belong? 

31. Which of these (question 30) do you think was most valuable? 

32. What activity, or service, or phase of your high school life did you 
Be I IE Be ia aie bw e oeee G Sweweese es UE Sey ee 


33. What (question 32) did you like least of all? ...............2.00- 


34, If there are any further suggestions you care to make which would 
help the school to be of greater service to those pupils in A.H.S., 
please write them here. 


re 


re 
ee 
ee 


ee 


35. Your name (omit if you wish) 


ee ee | 


Analysis of High School Extracurricular Activities Which 
Have Helped Build Moral and Spiritual Values 


Mishawaka High School 


Much attention is being devoted these days to the place 
of moral and spiritual values in the public school. This re- 
port from the Mishawaka High School should be of great 
service to those who are interested in this problem. In order 
to save space in this bulletin, the original chart form has 
been abandoned. On the chart itself the 10 moral and spiritual 
values are listed in columns across the top of the page. In 
a column to the left of each page is a detailed list of 12 
extracurricular activities pertaining to moral and spiritual 
values which might contribute to one or more of the 10 values. 
These values are: (1) human personality; (2) moral re- 
sponsibility ; (3) institutions as the servants of men; (4) com- 
mon consent; (5) devotion to truth; (6) respect for ex- 
cellence; (7) moral equality; (8) brotherhood; (9) pursuit 
of happiness; (10) spiritual enrichment. 


I. Special Programs 
A. Christmas vespers 
B. Y-Teen recognition service; Y-Teen Easter service 
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Baccalaureate 

Invocation and prayer at special events 

Assembly programs 

1. Builds a respect for religious drama and art. 

2. Purely religious, only such service attended by many during 
period devoted to birth of Christ. 

3. Reverence for the Divine. Emphasis on true meaning of 

Christmas. 

We expect students to recognize God in their life. This is 

an excellent way to help them, by making God important in 

their lives. 

5. Appreciation of other faiths and a recognition of God in 
every phase of life. 

6. Reaches many who otherwise would have no religious 
ceremony. 


AO 


c= 


7. Any religious ceremony molds moral character. 

8. Music for such programs not only enriches the lives of those 
taking part, but also serves as a contribution to the com- 
munity. 

9. Y-Teen purpose— “to build a fellowship of women and 


girls devoted to the tasks of realizing in our common life 
those ideals of personal and social living to which we are 
committed by our faith as Christians.” 

10. We are led to understand and feel the spiritual significance 
of Christmas and Easter. 

11. Graduates have emphasized for them the importance of 
high moral standards. 

2. Attitude of reverence is inculcated. 

13. Recognition of Brotherhood Week by having talent from 
minority races and lectures on the subject of prejudice. 


14. Movies from the Moody Bible Institute on science and 
religion. 


15. One God Religion, showing various religious services. 
16. Patriotic movies, America the Beautiful. 
17. Speech contests on the American Constitution. 


18. Student talent programs give opportunity for self-expression 
and personality development. 


19. Armistice Day activities of the American Legion. 
20. Sharing a religious service regardless of creed. 


21. Traditions of great worth become a part of student’s think- 


ing, and he will always connect these with democratic school 
life. 


22. Student is made aware of God’s presence in school activities. 

23. Good music has positive influence, both morally and spir- 
itually. 

24. Develops a sense of community responsibility through com- 
munity service. 


Hi-Y-purpose is “to create, maintain, and extend through- 
out the school and community high standards of Christian 
character.” 


26. Respect for prayer, reverence to God, universality of prayer. 
II. Clubs 


1. Engineers’ Club. Creative, constructive use of extra time. 
2. Hi-Y Bible Study. Going to church in groups to their own 


to 
or 








6. 
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respective church. Prayer before and after meetings. Know 
your God (monthly program.) Spiritual aspect of induction. 
Sponsor school assemblies— “One God.” Support of worth- 
while community projects—March of Dimes, Children’s 
Hospital. Opportunity for learning unselfish attitudes and 
practicing giving of one’s self to others. Friendships based 
on interest in the good life are formed. Gives church-going 
students an excellent opportunity to invite the non-going 
ones. 


Hall Guides. Responsibility, dependability, cooperation, 
honesty, initiative, service. 

Junior Red Cross. Carols at Beiger Home—Respect for the 
aged. Gift boxes—More blessed to give than to receive. All 
may contribute something, Exchange albums. Opportunity 
to youth of world to communicate with each other. Service 
to men in armed forces. With understanding and cooperation 
hope to coniribute to a peaceful world tomorrow. Sharing 
with others who need our material assistance and good will. 
Y-Teens. Helpfulness to others is encouraged. Christmas 
decorations for school. Sewing for Logan School. Sewing for 
children at Children’s Aid Society. Story hour at Northern 
Indiana Crippled Children’s Hospital. Helping at Y.M.C.A. 
Giving party for children at Children’s Aid Society. 

Library Club. Develops “sense” of belonging, respecting 
other people’s wishes and needs. World Book Drive. Hospital 
Magazine Drive. 


III. Athletics 


Teach sportsmanship, tolerance, and need of cooperation 


with others. Emphasizes the importance of clean living. Ath- 
letic coach has unusual opportunities to promote moral and 
spiritual values. 


A 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Varsity sports 

Letterman Club 

Intramural games and tourneys 
G.A.A. 


IV. Special Weeks and School-Wide Service Projects 


a 


Courtesy Week. Strengthens what the home and school 
teaches by putting it into practice. Cleanliness, perhaps 
courtesy, kindness and thoughtfulness rank with it. Thought- 
fulness—consideration of others. Gives practical expression 
to consideration for others. Provides good social situations. 
Growth of courteous and mannerly thinking and acting. 
March of Dimes. Social consciousness of need for helping 
others. Proves to student the thrill of giving. 


V. Student Government—Elections 


B 
2. 
3. 


Democracy in action. 
Respect for democratic procedures, 
Teaches our duty and responsibility in governing ourselves. 


VI. Decorations, Displays, and Exhibitions 


3. 


Display of courtesy posters. Specific awareness of the right 
thing to do. Teaching values by continuous reminders as in 
advertising. We need to be taught how to be courteous. 
Pictures of religious paintings. Deepens our understanding 
of what the Bible teaches. Colors of religious paintings are 
symbolic—each is explained to students. Inspiration in re- 
ligious faith. 
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VII. D.A.R. Award 
1. Recognition of good citizenship. 
2. Instills a desire to achieve the moral qualities required. 
3. Teaches that achievement is not won without effort. 


VIII. Cooperation with Churches 


1. Keeping Wednesday nights free. Lets people know that we 
think the church is important. Shows that we have respect 
for nights of others. Puts church first. Music people are 
urged to take part in church activities, musically. 

2. Religious census. By blending religious and educational 
opportunities, the school fosters religion, Shows co-operation 
between church and school. 


IX. Musical and Dramatic Activities 


1. Gives opportunity for self-expression and good use of one’s 
talents. 


2. Helps student’s morale, especially when his confidence in 
himself is established through participation with others. 
3. Cooperation, inspiration, creative expression, appeal to the 
aesthetic senses. 
4. Builds character, self-reliance, self-control, and responsibility. 
X. Building “Atmosphere” 


1. Swearing and obscene language vigorously discouraged. 

2. School represents the highest level of society some people 
ever have. It is vital to correct the use of bad language. 

3. Puts religious teachings into practice. 

XI. Teachers’ Activities 

1. Conferences with students. Willingness to help—cooperation. 
Can help a student think his problem through. Teachers 
stand in loco parentis while the student is in the school build- 
ing, and try to guide him for the good. 

2. Setting good examples. We are our brothers’ keepers. Per- 
sonal example set by the teacher is the most important thing 
the teacher can do. A very large per cent of teachers may 
be seen by students in church on Sunday mornings. 

3. Loyalty pledge. Loyalty to God and country implies high 
ideals and service to others. 

XII. Library Activities 

1. Book list of books on moral and spiritual values, 

2. Displays for special weeks, such as Religious Book Week, 
Brotherhood Week. 


3. Books purchased are from lists prepared by people who think 
seriously on character development of young people. 








Bulletins in the Field of Education 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences held, 
and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal fields 
touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be 
obtained from the School of Education upon request. The studies in- 
cluded in the present volume and in the two volumes immediately pre- 
ceding it in date are listed below. These may be obtained for $1 each 
from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, 1952, 47 p. 

Factors That High School Students Associate with Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and 
William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952, 46 p. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Chris- 
tain W. Jung and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952, 53 p. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952, 53 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 1952, 112 p. 

A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Six-State Area. By 
H. Robert Kinker and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952, 108 p. 

The Local School Facilities Survey. By Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953, 96 p. 

The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators. By Raleigh W. 
Holmstedt, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953, 36 p. 

A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Education in the Laws 
of the State of Indiana, 1816-1851. Part One: 1816-1838. By Velorus 
Martz and Stanley E. Ballinger, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 1953, 96 p. 


An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Rein- 
forcements in Classroom Situations. By Edmund V. Mech, Francis M. 
Hurst, J. Donavon Auble, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, 
1953, 25 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol XXIX, No. 6, 1953, 104 p. 

Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary Schools. By 
Carl G. F. Franzén, Christian Jung, and Otto Hughes, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
1954, 83 p. 

The Organization of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
for Policy Development. By A. Stafford Clayton, Vol. 30, No. 2, 1954, 
43 p. 

An Analysis of the Current Expenditures of Selected Indiana High 
Schools. By W. Monfort Barr, Vol. 30, No. 3, 1954, 30 p. 

Promising Curriculum Practices in Secondary Schools in Indiana. 
By Indiana Association of Secondary School Principals—Editors: Carl 
G. F. Franzén; Arthur Hoppe; and Donald L. Simon, Vol. 30, No. 4, 1954, 
98 p. 
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